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SEEKING HIM. 


BY HETTY A. MORRISON. 


_ 
Isought through the earth, and I sought through the 
£ea, 
And I cried: ‘O reveal thyself unto me, 
Thou Life of my life, 
Thou Soul of my soul, 
Show Thyself unto me!’ 


Deep silence on earth, and deep silence on sea; 
No voice broke the hush, and yet clearly to me, 
As a trumpet's shrill voice 
Vexed the ear of the night, 
Rang these words: ‘‘O thou soul that dost seek, 
Are ye strong?—be ye strength to My weak.”’ 


Again through the earth, and again o’er the sea, 
In anguish I cried: ‘‘O more clearly to me, 
Thou Life of my life, 
Thou Soul of my soul, 
Show Thyself unto me!” 


The silence of death yet on earth and on sea; 
But stern, as from lips of the dead, came to me, 
Asa message rung back 

From death-heights to low Earth, 
But these words: “If it be you have bread, 
Share thy loaf, that My hungry be fed.” 
Il. 
I would not be answered,—again o'er the sea, 
Through earth, till the stare felt my flerce misery; 
“O Life of my life, 
O Soul of my soul, 
Show Thyself unto me!" 


Still, dumb deathly silence on earth and on sea; 
But stern, and more stern, rang that voice unto me, 
As the Angel of Doom 
Waked the dead at the last,— 
“Ye that seek, if it be ye would find, 
Let thine eyes then be eyes to My blind.” 


‘‘Seek Me not throngh the earth, seek Me not 
through the sea; 
Nor yet from the skies shall My form show to thee; 
I am folded, and hid 
In the depths of thy heart, 
And thence was the voice that spoke truth unto thee; 
When thou findest thy brother, then dost thou find 
Me!” 
Indianapolis, Ind. 








COMING HOME. 


STEAMER Montana, Oct. 6, 1878. 

It is pleasant to take part in an eminently 
short trip on an Atlantic steamer. It is not 
only comfortable in itself, but it gives such 
a convenient sense of self-esteem. To all 
appearance, we shall be in New York to- 
morrow morning—that is, we shall. have 
made the distance from Cape Clear to Sandy 
Hook in something less than eight days. 
As a consequence we all pace the quarter- 
deck with manly pride, and feel that ‘‘we” 
have done something extraordinary; and 
‘“‘our passage” and ‘‘our time” appear to be 
a part of the personal property of each, 
which we have a rightto carry ashore, if 
we will, as our personal baggage. In truth, 
even a week on board a steainer out of sight 
of land, has a surprising effect in welding 
the passengers into a unit, and identifying 
them all with the floating castle that has 
borne them across. Itis pleasant, too, to 
see that this successful passage brings us 
all nearer to each other in sympathy,—or, 
else it is the mere approach to the shore that 
puts us all in spirits. People who have 
avoided each other during the whole trip 
are now exchanging congratulations about 
“our” good fortune. 

lam always struck with the fact that, 
whether in ‘going or coming, the average 
talk of average American travellers alvout 
Europe does them credit. No one who 
hears it can doubt the good that travelling 
does, or the fact that our people, as abody, 
are prepared to benefit by it. You see a 
Party who strike you as hardly offering a 
favorable type of Americans; they perhaps 
do not come up to your standard of man- 
hers or language or dress or intelligence; 
you wish that they had not selected them- 
Selves to exhibit to Europeans as samples of 
American society. But they are not going 
Out for purposes of exhibition, and neither 
they nor Europe care very much about that 
Part of the matter. They are going—as you 
will find, my critical friend, when you talk 
with them,—to see very much the same 
things that you are going to see; at any rate 





they know as well as you what they wish, 
and their selection is apt to be as credituble 
as yours; and you are fortunate if you do 
not find that they have, in this or that way, 
more than you of the necessary information. 
When you return with them you will find 
that they have seen what they went for; and 
if you look with them over their collection 
of photographs or hear their comments of 
what they liked best, you will find that 
every day of their travelling has borne fruit, 
whatever you may say as to their knowledge 


-of art or as to their French pronunciation. 


This applies especially to the poorest, to 
the least elegant, and to the least fashion- 
able; and on the other hand those who im- 
press one the most as having wasted their 
time are often those who have lived much 
abroad, and who seem to be carrying home 
nothing but new dresses and a good French 
accent. These things are well worth having, 
no doubt, but there are things more impor- 
tant. Even the less educated and less re- 
fined class of American travellers—those 
for whom it is the fashion to apologize— 
will yet be found to carry a great deal of 
sense and intelligence to Europe and to 
bring back much valuable information. 

And it is, after all, a great advantage in 
European travel that it reminds all of their 
ignorance of history and of art; and that 
the more we see the wider are the demands 
of knowledge. But I think it is the pecu- 
liar advantage of Americans that they may 
look on all things with fresher eyes. They 
are no‘ blunted to the charm of antiquity 
by having been familiar with it from youth. 
They can observe society more clearly and 
judge it more keenly, from not being weight- 
ed with a mass of petty knowledge as to the 
routine of court circles, and the genealogies 
of great houses. An American may go at 
once to the matters of real interest. He is 
the egual of all circles, too, and has no oc- 
casion to feel humiliated in any, if he has 
modesty and good sense Belonging toa 
nation whose society is still fluid and in pro- 
cess of formation, he is not committed to 
this or that institution; and may borrow, 
from all he sees, many hints that may be 
found useful at home. He can constantly 
weigh his own country in the balance; and, 
if he has a hearty faith in her, can readily 
acknowledge this or that lesson she has yet 
tolearn. It seems to me, in short, that Amer- 
icans ought to be the best and happiest of 
all travellers, the most eager to learn and 
the most ready to be taught. If they are 
not, they are certainly very much to blame, 
and much to be pitied. 

America is the home of the future; its 
principles are those which are penetrating 
all governments, all societies; they are to be 
worked out at whatever cost of blunder and 
temporary fuilure by the way. The sooner 
and the more purely we work them out, the 
better for the whole world, which is profit- 
ing by our experience, whether we intend 
it or not. We also need, in turn, ‘to profit 
by the experience of the past, wherever 
studied. Every travelling American 1s a 
sort of missionary from the New World to 
the Old and from the Old to the New again. 
Every lesson thus learned by the humblest 
isa contribution, however small, toward 
the real progress of the human race. 

I hope now to resume my regular weekly 
editorials—such as they are—in the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL. WwW 


WOMAN Urge ‘a COLORADO 

The people here are apparently less excit- 
ed and less bitter in their political feelings 
than are those of some otier towns in the 
State, yet they take much interest in polit- 
ical matters. 

May the day soon come when speakers 
and newspapers that seek to destroy the 
reputation and influence of respectable and 
honorable gentlemen will fail to be sus- 
tained; and may the parties that permit 
their speakers and papersto descend to such 
baseness be compelled to take out-door 
seats, and be forced to remain there until 
they have adopted better principles. 

During the present campaign, so gross 
have been the misrepresentations made in 
some of the papers, that many respectable 
people will not read what is said of the can- 
didates, and the parties that resort to this 
method of obtaining votes are likely to lose 
more than they gain by this course. 

Newspapers should be reminded that the 
women of to-day read, and that but very 
few of them approve of this course, and by 
their indirect influence will doubtless 
change some votes on account of this lack 
of principle manifested. Gentlemen tell us 
that Woman’s presence at political meetings 
has a good influence; if so, may they never 
neglect to attend. 

Aunt Fanny Gage related to us an inci- 
dent in her own life, which shows how much 








one true, earnest mother did in preventing 
improper language being used by a public 
speaker. 

When the great political campaign of 
1840 opened, one of the first meetings was 
held in the town of which she was a resi- 
dent. 

She informed the chairman of the com- 
mittee of arrangements that she, and a 
number of other ladies would be at the 
meeting. 

‘Pray don’t come,” said he; ‘‘Tom Cor- 
win is to be the speaker, we expect one of 
his jolliest speeches, and much that he will 
say will be unfit for ladies to hear. Do not 
come and thus cramp him; to do the need- 
ed good be must have full scope.” 

‘My boys will be there,” she said, ‘‘and 
Ido not wish them to hear that which is 
unfit for their mother to hear. I shall go.” 

True to her word, she and her lady 
friends went, and Tom Corwin did himself 
the honor to make one of his finest speeches; 
one long remembered in that part of Ohio. 
Not a word that the most refined could not 
have listened to. The gentlemen were so 
delighted that they invited the ladies to at- 
tend all their meetings during the campaign. 
The effect was felt all over the land. Ladies 
cverywhere attended the political meetings, 
and the most surprising majority was gained 
by the party that welcomed them. 

Both men and women were much bene- 
fited by this action. 

Women are preparing to take an active 
part in the political contests of the future, 
and with a little labor, the women of Colo- 
rado may have the privilege of helping to 
decide by their votes in 1880 who shall be 
the next President of the United States. 

The men and women of Colorado Springs 
have shown an earnestness in the cause of 
Equal Rights which is truly commendable. 

Tuesday evening, areunion of the friends 
was held in Prowseonian Hall, which was 
one of the most pleasant and enjoyable 
meetings it has been our good fortune to 
attend for some time. Business lost all its 
hard coldness by uniting it with social and 
literary entertainment. 

The ladies sent invitations to a large 
number of the friends, inviting them to at- 
tend a social entertainment at which there 
were to be readings, music and refresh- 
ments, also the organizing of all those fa- 
vorable to the cause of Equal Rights into a 
County League. 

The hall was well filled. The Mayor, 
Mr. Matt France, presided. A large num- 
ber became members of the League. Ten 
persons volunteered to canvass the city for 
the purpose of securing the co-operation of 
all favorable to the enfranchisement of wo- 
men, and at the same time to obtain signa- 
tures to the petitions to be presented to the 
Legislature to ask that the question be again 
submitted to the votes of the electors. 

Miss Tupper gave a select reading which 
was one of the most pleasant features of the 
evening, unless we except the refreshments 
served by the ladies. 

A subscription to the State fund for car- 
rying on the work was started, headed by 
a lady signing $25.00,another signing $10.00, 
and some others, smaller amounts. 

Miss Ellen J. Merritt was chosen to take 
charge of the finances, to devise ways of 
raising funds, making collections, and trans- 
mitting the same to the State Treasurer, io 
Denver. 

The work is begun in earnest in El Paso 
County, and will not stop until victory is 
won. 

With such noble, self-sacrificing women as 
Mrs. M. F. Shields, Mrs. France, Mrs. 
Moody, Mrs. Wellman, Mrs. Draper, and 
Miss Merritt, and many others, it cannot 
fail to succeed. 

Before three months this county will be 
so theroughly organized that every friend 
will be known, and means for converting 
others adopted. Regular meetings will be 
held and the subject be kept fairly before 
the people. 

Mrs. Shields will obtain subscribers for 
the Mirror. 

We were never better satisfied with a 
week’s work than this one spent with the 
friends in Colorado Springs. —Matilda Hind. 
man, in Denver (Col.) Mirror. 


~~ 
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PEANUT SOCIABLE IN WISCONSIN. 


Eprrors JoURNAL.—A very unique meth- 
od of bridging over what was likely to prove 
a rushiug river of hard work to a commun- 
ity of working women, came to my knowl 
edge this morning, and I hasten to make an 
item of it. 

To premise; we are trying to build a 
church in this place. The women of the 
society, wishing to lend a helping hand, de. 
cided to hold sociables at their homes, at 
which there should be no refreshments— 
simp!y a gathering for social influences. 








They did well, financially, at the first two 
or three meetings, when some began to fear 
we should not meet the wants of a social 
gathering unless we had eating and drink 
ing. So the inaugural step was taken to 
furnish a piece of very nice cake, also a 
cup of very strong coffee. This was the 
condition of things last spring. 

Sociable opened agaiu last week, bring- 
ing work and weariness to the home in 
which it was held. But, good news! the 
woman of the house in which the next is to 
be held, struck an original idea, and is going 
to have a ‘‘Peanut Sociable.” The head of 
the house put in a remonstrance, saying 
that no one would come to have simply 
peanuts, apples and cold water. But, let 
me whisper to you, I don’t believe he was 
half as much afraid of that, as he was of 
what the Messrs. Grundy would say. 

The woman has persisted that she cannot 
stand the work and care of making rch 
cakes, and so she is not going to do it. 
All honor to her! Some _ will probably 
think it a small tLing to do, and will see no 
good that can grow out of it. To my mind 
it isa great thing todo. In the hurry of 
this nineteenth century, when every one is 
trying to outdo his or her neighbor, the one 
who has energy and will to open a path less 
beset with thorny care, deserves at least a 
‘Well done.” 

If it shall set others to thinking, so that 
ways and means shall be devised by which 
we may have social pleasure without using 
up all our energies in making preparation, 
one woman will have been the instrument 
of good. 

Mukwonago, Wis. 
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DAIRY FARMING FOR WOMEN, 





The N. E. Homestead copies, with editori- 
alapproval, the following articlefrom the 
American Dairyman: 

- “On large dairy farms in this country the 

milking is of necessity done by men; but 
on the smaller ones it were better, in many 
cases, that it should be done by women. 
They seem to understand how to doit, intui- 
tively, and cows themselves prefer to be 
milked by them. It is said that they fre- 
quently accommodate themselves to wo- 
men-milkers, while they refuse ‘‘to let 
down” or yield a ready flow to men. It 
was formerly the case, when the occupa- 
tions of the dairy-maid were considered 
among the pleasantest duties which engaged 
the attention of the daughters of our well- 
to-do farmers. Milking cows is known to 
be one of the most healthful of all rural 
employments. The aversion which girls 
of the present day have to this branch of 
dairy work arises in part from the unfavor 
able conditions under which they are fre- 
quently required to perform the service— 
exposure to storms, untimely hours, filthi- 
ness of the stables or barn-yard, long dis- 
tances to carry the milk, etc. These, where 
they exist, are valid objections, but (hey are 
such as may readily be removed. 

“It should be the business of the head of 
the farm to see that the women who at- 
tend to the milking are offered proper helps 
and conveniences. They should be provi- 
ded with a dry and clean place to milk; 
the cows should be placed; and, where the 
distance is great, the milk should be carried 
—everything, in fact, but the actual milk- 
ing and manipulation of milk should be done 
by boys or men. 

Give the girls a fair chance, and restore 
to them what fashion or pride has for a 
time taken from them—an occupation or 
industry at once pleasant and invigorating, 
and one which will give bloom to their 
cheeks and strength and health to their sys- 
tem. In Holland the miJk-maid is accom- 
panied by aboy. The boy tows a little 
boat along the canal, and the maid with her 
full blue petticoat and pink jacket walks 
beside him. Arriving at the pasturage she 
brings from the boat her copper milk-pails, 
as bright as gold, and with a kindly greet- 
ing to her cows sets down her little stool on 
the grass and begins to milk. The boy hav- 
ing moored his boat, stands beside her with 
the special pail which is to hold the last 
pint from each cow; the creamy pint, which 
comes last because it has risen to the top in 
the udder. Nota drop is left to turn sour 
or fret the cow. The boy fetches and car- 
ties the pails. The girl milks the cow. 
The boy does all else. The services of the 
girl are brought into use again in the dairy- 
room; but from the lifting and harder 
kinds of work she is exempted.” 

We go a good deal farther than this, and 
advise young women who can command 
the means of buying and carrying on a dai- 
ry farm, to do so. There is no safer, 
healthier, and more suitable business for 
women who want an independent home, 
and are not afraid to work for it. [Eps. } 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss ALICE Bristou is canvassing Evans 
and Greeley for the Denver (Col.) Mirror. 

Miss Epna Davis, of Syracuse, IIl., who 
graduated at the Northern Indiana Normal 
School, was the valedictorian of her class, 
numbering over one hundred. She will 
teach in the public school, at Cortland, lll. 

Miss CHARLOTTE E. Fow er, the accom- 
plished crayon artist, whose pictures of the 
Rev. Mr. Ely and the late Dr. Bacon were 
exhibited last spring and so universally ad- 
mired, is teaching a class in Drawing. 

Miss Mary CuapMan, of Springfield, 
daughter of Chief Justice Chapman, of 
Massachusetts, has been studying music at 
Leipsic; she is a lady of great learning, and 
is now engaged in translating a German 
philosophical work. 

Mrs. Harrie A. Prunk, late of the Bos- 
ton University School of Oratory, is to give 
the citizens of Indianapolis public readings 
before she returns to Boston to resume her 
studies with Professor Monroe. It will be 
a rare treat to lovers of good reading. 

Edmonia Lewis, the colored sculptress, 
has ‘‘Cleopatra Dying,” acolossal work, on 
exhibition at the Chicago Exposition. The 
Egyptian Queen is represented at the mo- 
ment when, mounting her throne, and _bid- 
ding her maids robe her in her finest gar- 
ments, she touched the asp to her bosom. 

Miss Mary Cooke, of Hartford, Ct., has 
attained a high position as a practical print- 
er. Miss Cooke has been compositor for the 
Hartford Qourant for a long time, but has 
taken her summer vacation upon Mt. Wash- 
ington, where she has charge of the print- 
ing of ‘Burt's Among the Clouds,” a daily 
sheet edited by Mr. Burt and sold totourists. 
It is literally true, therefore, that no woman 
in America during the month of August oc- 
cupied so high a position. 

Mary ALLEN West, writing of “School 
Boards” in the ¥. H Journal of Hducation, 
says: ‘‘No other officers in the Common- 
wealth have such absolute power intrusted 
to them; none others are left so utterly ir- 
responsible to any tribunal except that of 
popular opinion. In their hands isthe ap- 
pointment of teachers, the selection of text- 
books, the arrangement of courses of study, 
—everything, in fact, connected with the 
management of the schools. 

Mrs. Ciara 8. Foutz, who by her per- 
sistent effort secured the passage of a law 
by the Legislature of California, admitting 
women te practice law in that State, has, 
upon examination, recently been admitted 
to the bar. The San Jose Mercury says that 
she passed a most excellent examination. 
She is the first woman in her own State to 
gather the fruits of her victory. Is there 
anyreason why the same privilege should 
not be extended to women in every State? 
None whatever. 

Mrs. GERTRUDE GARRISON, associate ed - 
itorof the Indianapolis Saturday Herald, is 
perhaps the most brilliant and promising 
of Indiana women journalists. She pos- 
sesses keen, incisive wit, which she uses 
fearlessly against shams and dishonesty 
wherever they exist. She has with it, how- 
ever, the sympathy that is to be found some- 
where in the heart of every woman, and 
wields her pen as readily in behalf of the 
suffering and unfortunate of humanity as 
she does against the wrong-doer and the 
hypocrite. 

Miss R. Sex, and Miss L. Boorn HEn- 
DRICKEEN, the latter of Packer Collegiate 
Institute, are instructors in the French de- 
partment of the Normal School of Lan 
guages, established by Professor L. Sauveur. 
At the head of the German department is 
Professor Cecilia Kapp, of Vassar; in the 
Latin Miss 8. K. Cooke, of Packer; at the 
head of the Sanscrit, Mrs. A. H. Leonowens 
author of ‘‘The English Governess at the 
Court of Siam.” Mrs. Leonowens has 
studied Sanscrit, Persian and Hindostanee 
for twelve years under Brahman pundits 
(professors) in Iadia. 

Miss HinpMAN set out again last week on 
her mission as the agent of the Colorado 
Equal Rights League, to organize and put 
into working shape, County Leagues and 
City Clubs, fully prepared to carry on the 
work ina systematic and effective way. 
Miss Hindman is a hard worker and has la- 
bored for years in this field, so that she ful- 
ly understands its necessities. Her heart 
and soul are inthe work, and what she does 
is done well. She will first visit Colorado 
Springs, afterward, Trinidad, Pueblo, Mon- 
ument, Canon City, etc. From each point 
she will write to the. Denver Mirrer. Let 
the friends give her ready help, and it will 
be but a few months till there will be no 
unjust discrimination between the sexes, by 











the statutes of Colorado. 
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THE ERL-KING. 
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BY J. T. CARUTH. 


(From the German.) 
Who rideth along through the storm so wild? 
It is the father with his dear child; 
He holds the boy safe on his arm, 
He clasps him gently, he shields from harm. 
“My son, why hid’st thou thy face from me?" 
“Oh! father, dost thou not the Erl-king see? 
The wcked Erl-king with his crown and train?’ 
“My son, it is but the mist and the rain." 
“Thou lovely child! oh, come with me, 
And beantifal toys I'll give to thee; 
While fragrant flowers grow on our strand, 
My mother holds crowns of gold in her hand."’ 
““My father! my father! and dost thou not hear 
What the Erl-king crieth so loud in my ear?” 
“Be quiet, rest quiet, my darling child; 
Among the leaves rushed the storm so wild.” 
“O beautiful child, will you with me come, 
Whom my daughters await in their palace home? 
My daughters fair, with jewels dress't, 
Shal} sport, and dance, and lull thee to rest.” 
“Oh! father, dear father! and see'st thou not there 
The Erl-king’s danghters float by on the air?” 
“My son, my son, it will pass away, 
It is but the willow with shadows gray. 
“J love thee, bend to me thy beautiful form; 
I'll bear thee away on the wings of the storm;"’ 
“Oh! father, dear father, draw near to me now, 
The Erl-king’s fingers have croseed my brow."’ 
The father turned pale, and through the storm wild, 
He rides in haste with the suffering child; 
He reaches his home in sorrow and dread, 
But, in hie arms, the child lies dead. 


~~. 
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THE WIND-HARP. 
BY LUCRECE. 





The wild, sweet chorus of the woods 
Had sunk to murmurs soft and low, 
While near a darkening cloud, the bow 
Gave proof of Nature's changeful moods 
When on the air, 
Trembling and thrilling everywhere, 
Asif the wind iteelf were song, 
Rose one rich strain. So full, so strong 
It swelled in cadence rich and free, 
So tender was the harmony, 
My heart grew still, my soul was stirred 
To catch the faintest sound or word. 
Then slow and solemn grew the strain; 
Then mirth and merriment again 
Touched Music's sides to comic laughter, 
And rare, strange sounds came bubbling after. 
The mountain brook in sportive glee 
Seemed pouring, plashing down on me, 
Then spread itself as in a lake, 
So placid, still, 
That in the midst the whip-poor-will 
Seemed calling from his leafy grove 
Teaching dull silence to awake! 
Then came the yearning cry of love, 
And love’s own answer, which no tone 
May imitate for passionate joy: 
A sound superbly pure, alone! 
Then the gay calls began to toy 
With every listening echo. Bright 
And clear as crystal drops of light 
The keen notes fell, 
Swinging and tinkling like a bell, 
Or spattering like the wind-swept epray, 
They seem to dream 
Of wave and stream, 
With misty hints of yesterday! 
Then winding, weaving in and out, 
And heaving like round billows, tossed 
To foamy edges by the gale, 
Whirled with despairing moan and shout 
Into dark rocky caves and lost,— 
It sank to one sad, smothered wail. 
Then crept a fine thin thread, 
A subtle hint of sound 
Stolen as it were from silence. Such the de&d 
Might with their shadowy, ghostly lips breathe forth, 
When all around 
Lies bathed in cool, white moonlight, and the grass 
Bends with its weight of dew, and midnight’s spell 
Gives them the power to make their spirits known! 
Then louder grown, 
Like chanting of the choir at Holy Mass. 
And measured voices joined in prayer, it fell 
And rose in sweeps of rhythmic symphony, 
High heaven and earth 
Joining in one great, wordlees psalm of praise! 
Responsive to th’ entrancing melody, 
Even as the lute the lightest touch obeys, 
The rapture caught and held my spirit up. 
As in a jewelled cup 
An amber wine is held, which gleams and glows 
With richer tints reflected from the gold. 
The ecstacy hid in the slender strings 
For mortal ear too perfect, told of things 
So pure, divine, 
That none might live who learned them, and I rose 
In silence, breathless, with my heart on fire, 
Longing, yet fearing once to make them mine,— 
To draw the heavy curtain fold on fold; 
Leaving the sad, weird, tender, merry sprite 
To sing his sorrow, passion and desire, 
Out on the deep, sweet bosom of the night. 
— Scribner's Monthly. 














For the Woman's Journal. 
A WOMAN’S WAY. 
: BY z. L. 8. 


It was hard! Why did not some ‘‘guar- 
dian angel” trouble her dreams or whisper 
to her ‘“‘Awake! death is nigh you?” 

Had he wanted her and been unable to 
arouse her? It was the terrible uncertainty 
which was so hard to bear! for even now 
she was awake, a terrible convulsion was 
upon him, and an awful fear smote her 
heart! She ran for the nearest doctor, who 
said at once ‘Too late: he is dying even 
now.” 

Who would picture a widow’s first poig- 
nant grief? It is too terrible, too sad! 
Those who have tasted its bitter waters 
know how it was with them; whether utter 
desolation, a loosing of their little life-boat 
from shore and drifting out into the un- 
known; or, a release from years of bondage 
from one who ruled imperiously, and tram- 
pled out all life’s sweetest affections and as- 
pirations. They only know! Let no idle 
curiosity lift the veil of privacy that covers 
domestic life, happy or unhappy, when it is 
abruptly brought to a close. 

Ada Clark had been married fifteen years 





when she was thus suddenly bereft, and 
brought face to face with the conflict of 
life. Herlate husband had carried on a 
good business, kept up in first class style, 
and he furnished a home ina most attrac- 
tive way, with both comforts and luxuries; 
the world thought him rich, and so he was, 
if life had been spared; many a train of 
business in‘erests was founded on well-laid 
plans, which doubtless would have brought 
success by-and-by. There was considerable 
property partly paid for; but why specify 
when everybody knows how business men 
risk all, and venture beyond their ability to 
pay in the present, counting on future gains 
to secure all, but taking no special count of 
the chances of life, save an occasional life 
insurance as a breakwater. 

After many days, Mrs. Clark awoke from 
the shock of grief to the realities of her 
position. The business was explained to 
her by her lawyer, and her assets and liabil- 
ities compared, and she found herself the 
nominal owner of half-paid-for real estate, 
and of debts that must fall due in time to 
jeopardize the whole. Support all gone at 
one fell stroke, and a living to make for her- 
self and little ones, of whom she had three, 
her oldest boy in his thirteenth year. Never 
having been a producer of anything sub- 
stantial, what could she do tomake money? 
How anxiously she asked herself. A 
boarding-house meaut a little capital to start 
with; aschool meant more solid attainments 
than she possessed ; a dressmaker meant taste 
and style, which she always paid for, not 
possessing these qualifications; music-teach- 
er, outside of a few showy pieces, she was 
no performer, not reading readily herself. 

Oh dear! The possibilities were narrow- 
ing down. What could she do? She was 
willing to do any honorable thing, and there 
were things that paid, such as book-keeping, 
reporting, etc. But she would have to ac- 
quire these professions without time or 
money, and the case was urgent; she must 
do something now, or become dependent 
upon friends, a course she meant to try to 
avoid. Could she? How? Like a good 
woman she prayed; like a wise woman she 
resolved to gather together her little house- 
hold into smaller quarters and to wait for 
some sign or guidance. 

Even this resolution supported her a little. 
She was willing and anxious to do her best, 
and only waiting for some door to be opened 
alittle way, when she would be up and 
dcing. She easily procured a situation, at 
three dollars per week for her boy, with the * 
parties who took the store and its contents 
at a very fair appraisement. She had moved 
to asmall but neat little home, where she 
could live by herself. Two maiden ladies 
who were friends and teachers, took one 
room off her hands, which helped to pay 
the rent; their board almost kept her little 
table, as they were not hard to please, and 
their society did her good, for they were 
self-reliant and intelligent, and gave her 
much encouragement and advice, which 
they had tested by experience and by which 
she was glad to profit. 

The little home had taken on quite an air 
of comfort, for the poorest furniture in the 
big house looked appropriate and very pret- 
ty in the little one; and the sale of the best 
surplus, including the piano (all her girls 
were boys), helped to swell the proceeds of 
her settlements. Once clear of debt her 
courage rose. Her lawyer and administra- 
tor proved to-be a good friend and an hon- 
est man. He administered so wisely and 
well as to,settle up all indebtedness, except 
for the dwelling-house which he thought 
best to try to carry along, as it was eligibly 
situated. The rent would pay taxes and part 
of the annual payments, and he had hopes 
that somehow she would be able to keep it 
until her children were of age, as it would 
be constantly increasing in value. 

Some days are full of events to us; they 
turn our course this way or that; ‘‘red letter 
days,” or funeral days, as may be. Mrs, 
Clark one morning received a letter, which 
opened the door she haa been blindly grop- 
ing for. It came, as things sometimes do, 
from a most unexpected quarter, and ran 
thus :— 


“DEAR FRIEND.—Your letter and its con- 
tents, so sad for oo, has excited my tiveli- 
est sympathy. rejoiced always in your 
happiness in life, andl now condole with 
you over its untimely end. But, my dear 
sister in affliction, I perceive that our cases 
are parallel in more directions than one; 
oe have your way to make, and so have I 

ad todo; but, from being one of the weak- 
est and most dependent of women, I have 
become self-reliant, and, if not independent, 
self-respecting enough to go my way. I 
am happy to say I can make a good living 
for my little family. All my children are 
in school, and I have earned, and paid for, 
and nicely furnished, a little cottage home; 
all of which I tell you for your encourage- 
ment; for I by no means monopolize the 
business I am engaged in. Iam a sewing- 
machine agent. I began with three ma- 
chines. I canvassed the town I lived in be- 
fore I was able to sell them; but when peo- 
ple saw 1 meant business and to live by it, 
one machine sold me another, and so on, 
until I was able to a rooms and sell 
without canvassing. Now, I make a good 
living by it, as every machine 1 sell brin 
me in $20. You might take an agency in 
your county, and canvass with a horse and 
wagon, couldn’t you?’ Write me soon your 
decision, and I will put you in the way of 
communicating with headquarters. With 
love to you and yours, 


Your friend, Mary Scort.” 





Now it is time for Mrs. Clark to tell her 
story in the first person, as she told it to 


me. 
‘I am sure no woman ever felt her weak- 


ness and inability more than I. I own to 
having alittle pride to overcome also, for 
during my husband’s lifetime I held up my 
head with the best, and I hadn’t a particle 
of hope that I should ever sell a single ma- 
chine. I shed buckets-full of tears, which, 
I own, was a great weakness, but quite in 
the woman's way. Who can expect more 
fortitude of us, trained as we are to be as 
dependent as children? 

“I took three machines to begin with; 
two I left at my house; and one I had 
screwed down in the front of my buggy. 
In the first place, I spent three weeks learn- 
ing to operate the machine. I sewed up, 
hemmed, felled, tucked, ruffled, and used 
all the ‘attachments,’ until I had them to 
perfection. Before I set out, I became so fa- 
miliar with the running of the machine that 
I could tell, in the next room, by the sound, 
whether it was working well or ill, threaded 
or unthreaded. In a word, I mastered that 
sewing-machine before I undertook to sell 
it. I started on my first trip on Monday 
morning. I drove miles before I had cour- 
age to stop and ask anybody if they didn’t 
want a sewing-machine; to ask them to 
buy of me, who never even sold a quart of 
milk before! I was two distinct individu- 
als; one proud, weak, shrinking, despond- 
ing; the other, determined, wilful and 
hopeful. I just fought it out with my life- 
long educated self, and my other and later 
self, which circumstances bad made me. 

“The latter conquered; I travelled, and 
sewed at house after house, crying up my 
machine, but it was not until Saturday 
night that Isold one. Having had such a 
hard time doing that, my old self was sure 
I should never sell avother, while my new 
self declared she would or die! Twenty 
dollars was not so bad for a woman’s 
weekly wages, and I came to see that wo- 
men, like men, must win their victories 
by persistence and steady work; only men 
have not an education in the other direction 
to overcome as we have, and they usually 
take the rebuffs more as a matter of course 
than we women do. 

‘I went homeand found that the homeless 
old lady I had installed as my housekeeper 
in my absence, had done well. I had num- 
ber two screwed into my buggy, and set 
forth on Monday again. At some places 
where I stopped, they wanted a machine 
and would buy one just as soon as they had 
built a new barn, or as the crop was in, or 
as the butter was sold; in the meantime, 
wouldn’t I come in and show how my ma- 
chine run? Such piles of sewing as they 
would bring out! Often they praised the 
beauty of my workmanship, encouraging 
me to hope their pocket would be touched 
by and by, in a delusive way which was 
most discouraging when I found that they 
would not buy just yet. But I might call 
again when I came that way, ard perhaps 
they would. Sometimes the second call 
was a success, and sometimes it was not. 

“Once, I remember calling on my second 
trip after chasing around all over the coun- 
ty for three weeks without making a single 
sale, or getting anything but doubtful prom- 
ises. I was just tired out, had a cold in my 
head, and was so sleepy that I could hardly 
keep my eyes open. But none seemed to 
think of how I felt. I was stout and rosy, 
and people seemed to think that because I 
chose a man’s way of getting a living, 7 
had no womanly back to ache, or other 
womanly weaknesses, so the great pile of bas- 
ted work was brought out. Evidently they 
had been preparing for me for some time. 
I sewed away until midnight, and then I 
was put to bed between two cold linen 
sheets in the best bedroom, where there 
was no fire, and where no fresh air or sun 
had been for months. Itumbled, and turned 
and nearly froze, and added to my cold un- 
til day-light, when, exhausted, I fell asleep 
to awake with a splitting beadache. I re- 
solved to have no linen sheets in my house, 
and to airand warm my bedrooms before 
putting cold and tired guests to sleep in 
them, thatis, if I ever came to have a best 
bedroom and guests again. I couldn’t eat 
much breakfast. The family caucus about 
the sewing machine resulted in a negative 
vote for the present. They must havea 
new barn, and my machine was carried out 
and screwed down as usual. I got in after 
it in no cordial mood, and in spite of myself 
burst into tears. I had just held in and en- 
dured until 1 had to break down! 

‘‘Just then my host came back from the 
barn where he had been for my whip. He 
was a rough-looking farmer, but he had a 
tender heart, and he came right up and 
took my hand and said, ‘‘What is it, sister?” 
at which I cried more than ever, but finally 
blurted out, 

‘*Tt’s that plagued old sewing machine! 
I'll never try to sell another one as long as 
I live!” 

“Oh, yes you will, Mrs. Clark. Since I’ve 
been tothe barn I’ve about made up my mind 
that Julia does need it; she has so much to 
do with cooking for the help, and tending 
the dairy, and sewing for the children, that 
I think she needs it more now than we do 
the barn. Just get out, and I will unload 
that machine.’ 

“I jumped out, and I could have hugged 





him for gratitude, for Iknew all the time 
that he could afford to buy it, only he had 
a man’s way of thinking the cattle must be 
taken care of first of all. 

“Julia was delighted, and told me in an 
aside that ‘William never could ‘bear to see 
a women in tears; he would do anything 
rather than see them weep.’ 

‘I told her ‘he was the handsomest rough 
man I had ever seen, for I had seen gentleman- 
ly men hardened by a woman’s tears; but he 
was the finest gentleman of them all in my 
eyes!’ 

“She said, ‘I always thought so! and for 
that reason I always avoid letting him see 
me shed tears in my hours of weakness; for 
while that is the quickest way to bring him 
around, I prefer to have him do for me 
what he ought from other motives, although 
I was sure I should get the machine some- 
time. Now I know you feel better and you 
shan’t stir until I get you a cup of tea and 
some breakfast that you can eat. How 
stupid of me not to see before, that you 
were just beat out and almost sick,’ 

And that good soul came round and 
kissed me, and said, ‘Ido wonder to see 
you stand it, and do so well. It is not 
every one of us women that could. I 
should, in your place, just have to stick to 
the house and the dairy.” 

‘IT went home feeling better, but when I 
got there I took to my bed with an influenza 
which kept me there for a week or so. 

“By that time cold weather had set in. I 
had gotten several promises, which, if paid, 
would keep my little family through the 
winter months nicely. I had ona fur-lined 
hood, a thick, warm sack-cloak, good stout 
shoes, and a dress of woolen stuff, and felt 
weather proof when I set out. 

“TI had only gone about five miles when it 
began to snow. lt was already pretty cold 
and hard frozen, and the snow and sleet 
came faster and faster. It smote through 
my veil upon my forehead like needles. I 
had about ten miles to drive to a place 
where 1 had a half promise hanging to buy 
a machine. The snow was almost a foot 
deep by the time I got there, and my horse 
could hardly draw the light wagon through 
it. I was half buried in snow, and cold as 
a stone; or I felt so. Do you believe it? 
It kept on storming for a week and no one 
has ever described it but Whittier in ‘Snow- 
bound.’ I sewed up all the sewable mate- 
rial in the house, and was impatient to be 
away, for the family had concluded to take 
the machine, and I thought I would see the 
other parties who had promised, and then 
go home into winter quarters. The old 
farmer insisted on my not starting for sev- 
eral days yet, as he did not think the roads 
could be all broken out. But, if I would, 
I could take his cutter and leave my car- 
riage until the snow went off. He brought 
it out, and I got in. When 1 once got into 
the road I saw how foolish I had been, but 
I thought with careful driving I might 
reach that other place two miles away. 
There were drifts and smooth-looking 
places, with no bottom to them into which 
my horse tossed and foundered. 

‘Presently, I came to a lane about an eighth 
of a mile long, the road went into it a little 
way I could see. That was my way, so I 
drove in, and soon my horse was flounder- 
ing up to his body, and I knewif I got out 
of the cutter, I should perish in the snow. 
I just stood up and encouraged that horse. 
He would give a great jump ahead and then 
stand still all of atremble. I was frighten- 
ed, but I saw no way out except by going 
through. 

“Directly I heard a voice from an orchard 
close by, ‘For heaven’s sake stop!’ I was 
already stopped. I looked around. 

‘**My God!’ exclaimed the man; ‘It’s a 
woman! Hold on! Don’t go another step 
for your life. It is drifted in ahead there so 
that no human being can get through that 
way. It hasn’t been touched since the 
storm. You hold on untill can get the oxen 
and sled over there and help you out. I 
had started to mill, and calculated it was 
too bad going, when I saw somebody fool 
enough to try to go through this lane! You 
women have more courage than any man 
round here. I don’t know of any one will- 
ing to try it.’ 

* ‘It wasn’t courage, my friend! I didn’t 
know any better, as aman, out of his exper- 
ience, would. This is my first attempt to 
break roads!’ 

“Well; with the help of the hands, who 
happened to be in the house, and of the 
oxen, they got me and my machine and 
horse out. 1 was almost dead with cold 
when I got into the living-room of the farm- 
house, where they boiled the pot, ate the 
meals, and lived by the kitchen fire. I nev- 
er shall forget it. At the time I went in, a 
big kettle of boiled victuals was on the 
stove, and a half dozen people shut up in 
the close room, and I, coming from out of 
doors into that steaming, cabbage-scented 
atmosphere was almost knocked over by it! 
However, I was thankful to be ina house 
once more, and I remained there sewing for 
dear life fora week longer, when the farmer 
‘allowed he would take the machine if I 
would knock off five dollars; seeing he had 
to dig both me and it out of the snow to 
keep them from perishing.’ 

‘I let him have it, and started for home on 
the cars leaving my horse and cutter for a 
fairer time. It was thus by dogged persist- 








ence, which would not be overborne by ob- 
stacles that 1 built up a living business, 
made the machines. known through the 
country, and in the course of the year was 
able to open rooms in the city where my 
home was. 

“That was severa) years ago, for you 
know my boys are all married men now. 
But I think when a woman has to make her 
way in life, her struggle over something 
else must be similar to mine. Sewing ma. 
chine patents are running out, and such 
profits are no longer possible; but I take jt 
that other professions and callings are con. 
stantly coming up, and that a woman is 
wisest who, before undertaking anything, 
fits herself to do it well, and then goes 
straight ahead over obstacles and hindran. 
ces of custom, or anything else, until she 
conquers success. At first, people always 
say ‘How foolish!’ but success in avything 
always commands the ‘Well done, good 
and faithful servant.’ ” 

For the Woman’s Journal. 


MRS. DEACON JONES. 





BY 8. Q 


Deacon Jones, like Brigham Young, was 
in the habit of marrying; but unlike the 
famous polygamist, he waited until one wife 
was “‘at rest” before he married another. 
His fourth was, in his opinion as well as in 
her own, more remarkable than any of her 
predecessors. The Deacon’s mild glance 
rested with perfect satisfaction on the black 
eyes that now flashed fire and now assumed 
the dreamy gaze of a poet. The glossy 
braids of dark hair were quite in harmony 
with the olive complexion, and when a crim- 
son glow lit up the sallow cheeks, our good 
old Deacon just beamed with delight. 

So much for the face, since Deacon Jones 
never noticed that his lady’s nose was long 
and upturned, as if to ferret out secrets, 
Had he observed it, he would no doubt have 
thought its outline the curve of beauty. 
Yet, when he considered his wife’s intellect- 
ual powers, he almost forgot the graces of 
her person, for was she not an autloress? 
had not her poems been published, year 
after year, in the village Watchword? Ah! 
yes, and although Mrs, Hemans was the 
good lady’s model, she had gone far beyond 
the pattern in her use of sweet and poetic 
words, And her religious romances—were 
they not fully equal to—to—? Well, the fact 
was that our good Deacon had never read 
much poetry, so he hardly knew with what 
to compare Sophie’s work, but be felt sure 
that it would bear comparison with the finest 
writings of the age. 

Nor did this facile pen move in verse 
alone. Was there ever a missionary meet- 
ing, when the committee of arrangements 
did not vote that ‘‘Mrs. Deacon Jones be 
asked to prepare an essay suitable to the oc- 
casion,” and did not the essayist make A fric’s 
burning sand bloom with flowers of rhetoric? 

This willingness to employ her genius for 
utilitarian ends, leads at once to a discussion 
of Mrs. Jones’s religious life. Here her 
virtues were pre-eminent. To be sure, she 
seldom attended the regular Sabbath service, 
for her health would not permit, but at the 
heathen meetings—missionary meetings, I 
should say—as has been remarked, she was 
a bright and shining star. And when a re- 
vival was in progress, not a meeting escaped 
her. Others might stay at home occasion- 
ally, to care for their households, hers was 
a higher mission. Even when Dinah, dur- 
ing her mistress’s absence, had made bread 
too sour to be eaten, and had failed to broil 
enough steak to ‘‘go ’round,” Mrs. Jones on 
her return, could triumphantly exclain— 
‘None of these things move me!” Hers 
was no carnal nature. 

But the special excellence of body, mind 
and spirit that distinguished Mrs. Jones (or, 
as she signed herself,‘‘Mrs. 8. E. G. Jones,” 
her maiden name was Sophronia Eleanor 
Griggs,) these special characteristics, I say, 
were most harmoniously blended to form 
her social qualities. In her, society had a 
leader. Very properly, she had a high re- 
gard for its claims. In fact she would go 
to a soirée any night, even when she had de- 
clared herself unable to attend the weekly 
prayer-meeting. The Deacon’s poverty did 
not prevent her from having an occasional 
silk dress with an elegant mantle to cover 
it, and, in winter, no lady in Millerton had 
a velvet cloak that could compare in rich- 
ness with hers. Well-dressed, and conscious 
of her mental and moral superiority, she 
appeared at social gatherings with the air 
of a princess. And when she herself gave 
a party, its elegance struck all Millerton 


dumb. 
Born to command, she ruled at home as 


well as abroad. True, her poor health pre- 
vented her from rising to breakfast with the 
family, but late hours at night made up the 
lost time. That ill-health was of course suf- 
ficient excuse for the lack of amiability 
that she sometimes betrayed in the house- 
hold, and it is a proof of her wonderful 
self-contro] that she could so far conceal 
this lack before strangers as to gain the fre- 
quent compliment,—‘‘She’s perfectly love- 
ly.” Her knowledge of music fitted her to 
make home agreeable. To Harlan Jones, 
her step son, nothing was so delightful as 
the ‘“‘concord of sweet sounds,” and it was 
extremely unfortunate that Mrs. Jones's 
nerves were so sensitive that she could no. 
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be induced to play accompaniments for his 
violin. Of course she could not be expect- 
ed to sacrifice her feelings for a half-grown 
jad; and it was surprising to see how the 
boy's love for music led him to practice 
pour after hour in the cold attic, whither he 
had been banished on account of the above- 
mentioned ‘‘nerves.” During Harlan’s boy- 
pood, that ‘‘fiddle” was Mrs. Jones’s greatest 
annoyance, but there came a greater. Marie 
Lagrange, the Deacon’s ward, was sent to 
poard with her guardian while attending the 
High School. Then began troublous times, 

for the girl's French and American blood 
had given her vivacity blended with good- 
sense and gentleness. One glance of her 
justrous eyes made Harlan Jones her admir- 
er, and the kindly interest that she took in 
his boyish plans, made him her friend. In- 
tent on her sparkling sallies, he soon forgot 
nis old violin. Then his mother severely 
rebuked him, and forbade all conversation 
with Marie; and here Mrs. Jones showed 
her wisdom, for no one would suppose a 
young man so foolish as to care for a girl 
with whom he had been forbidden to talk. 

Yet this incomprehensible youth was more 
than ever attracted to the merry, bright- 
faced maid; and when she found that he 
was suffering on her account, a pity akin to 
love made her treat him more tenderly, 
while something like defiance crept into the 
feeling with which she regarded Mrs. Jones. 

So Mrs. Jones, with these two people to 
watch, felt her cares greatly increased. 
Surely they ought not to have become fond 
of each other without her leave. But Marie’s 
fondness for Harlan, after all, was not 
love, and when he learned that he was des- 
perate. Nor did he seek counsel of his 
mother in this hour of need, although when 
she had read, in an intercepted letter, of his 
rejection, she told him that she had foreseen 
the end from the beginning. With all her 
philosophy, {t was not easy to see her hus- 
band’s son race down the road to ruin. Yet 
he went on, until a fever obliged him to 
stop and think. 

When partially recovered,from this long, 
weary illness, he said mournfully—‘‘I have 
frittered away the strength of my youth, 
but father’s wife was more to blame than I 
was.” Such ingratitude had his step-moth- 
er to bear. 

That year, Deacon Jones moved West. 
The extravagance of his wife had forced 
him, when sixty years old, to begin life 
anew. So said carping critics; but I have 
no doubt that the lady died, as she had lived, 
in the calm assurance of duty well done. 

———— oe 


HOW TO MAKE GOOD HUSBANDS AND 
FATHEK 


Epitors JourNaL:—It is strange that 
while so much thought has been expended 
upon women’s need to fit themselves by 
special training as housekeepers, to become 
wives and mothers, such slight considera- 
tion has been given to the opposite side; 
namely, how important it is that our men 
should be so educated that they will make 
good husbands and fathers. 

Why is it that so much is said upon one 
side, and little or nothing upon the other? 
The question was brought afresh to my 
mind by reading an article, a few days ago, 
in which the author stated, ‘‘that not months 
but years of patient study and practice were 
necessary to acquire ease and certainty in 
performing the most ordinary household 
duties,” and furthermore said that the great 
need of the age was not that men should 
lead purer lives, but that ‘‘all girls should 
be educated to be gcod housekeepers, so as 
to fit them to become wives and mothers.” 
As though the knowledge of how to sweep, 
wash, and cook, were all-sufficient prepara- 
tion for the duties of matrimony. 

A knowledge of housekeeping is, in itself, 
well enough; but there is no more necessity 
that all women should be trained to be 
housekeepers, than there is that all men 
should be printers. There is no truth in 
the assertion that it takes months and years 
to acquire a knowledge of its details. My 
experience both with regard to training ser- 
vants and teaching others is, that those who 
ever do their work well, usually do it so 
with very little instruction and practice. 
There is no intricate machinery about its 
details, and many bright girls will do all 
ordinary work after once showing. Good 
judgment and a desire to learn, with a little 
practice, will make any one a good house- 
keeper in a short time. So many fail of 
being such, I believe, either because they 
have no executive ability, or they have no 
taste for the work, and do not apply their 
minds to it. I can see no reason why a wo- 
man, simply because she is a woman, should 
be expected to take naturally to housekeep- 
ing. Men-do not instinctively take to any 
especial vocation, nor is it considered in the 
least strange that they do not. 

Many women have been born with tastes 
which lead them in different directions, and 
no good cause can be assigned why, having 
tastes, they should not be free to follow 
them. Almost any one will do indifferently 
what they do, if their inclinations are draw- 
ing them in an opposite direction. Why 
should all women, even if they be married, 
be narrowed down to but one employment. 

Men, as a class, are extremely narrow and 
illiberal in their judgment of women’s ca- 
Pacities for any work outside of household 





duties. Not only would they have every 
woman fitted for that sphere of usefulness, 
but for that only, believing that if they step 
aside from the beaten track, they must of 
necessity be in the wrong, and should be 
forced back if possible. It is to me self- 
evident that all women were not designed 
by the Lord to be housekeepers, for if it 
were so, there would have been provided at 
least one house and a husband apiece. As 
one of the results of civilization we have 
more women than men who arrive at ma- 
turity, and, at least so far as the surplus 
women are concerned, some other employ- 
ment would seem to be necessary or they 
must starve. What woman’s true position 
and employment will be during the reign of 
the millennium, I do not presume to judge; 
that happy time seems to be far off; but 
when it does arrive, the question will have 
solved itself, so that there is now no need 
to discuss it. How many, aside from those 
who marry, are even able to earn their liv- 
ing through knowing how to keep house? 
Thousands are annually driven to prostitu- 
tion, simply because they do not possess a 
knowledge of any remunerative employ- 
ment aside from housekeeping. 

I have a friend, who, for the past ten 
years, has been making efforts to obtain a 
position as housekeeper. She has adver- 
tised time and time again, visited the prin- 
cipal hotels and boarding-houses in the city, 
and though she can produce many testimo- 
nials as to her qualifications, so far she has 
not been successful, but has in the mean 
time been a dependent ina relative's family, 
and her life has been a constant struggle for 
existence. 

It is time to change the subject; men 
may talk as they please, but they will never 
be successful in forcing all women in one 
direction. Whyare men so silent upon the 
subject of their own especial fitness to be 
husbands or fathers? Is it expected that 
simply because they were created men, that 
of itself is all sufficient? No one seems to 
require any qualification of a man, other 
than that he be able to provide the bread 
for two; not even purity of life or charac- 
ter is asked for, and many who are utterly 
ruined physically, are still regarded as fit to 
become husbands and fathers. 

If our girls were more fully alive to the 
vices of our men, many who now marry 
would shrink back in horror from doing so. 
Men require in the women whom they marry 
purity above all other things. By what 
principle of right or justice do they demand 
so much more than they are willing to give? 
Our girls are supposed to be innocent sim- 
ply because they are ignorant. But it isa 
great mistake to keep them ignorant; moth- 
ers should teach their girls to ask from the 
men whom they marry as mnch as they 
give. The man, though he may have com- 
mitted many a wild excess, is never, under 
any condition of mind or body, supposed 
to have ruined himself. 

Not enough is asked of our women, it is 
true. Providing they have led pure lives, 
and can sew, wash, end bake, they are 
thought to have sufficient qualifications; but 
from men not even a tithe of that is asked. 
In their case is required simply the ability 
to earn the living. That is all which the 
highest civilization demands of its men. 
In most cases we get no more than we ask 
for, and in some not even that. The sub- 
ject is not new, and yet why do not women 
demand much more of our men? Oursons, 
as well as our daughters, must be educated 
to become parents, and should be taught 
that the road to that state does not lead 
through the paths of licentiousness. MM. 

oe 


PLACES TO SPEND THE WINTER. 


Among the varied assortment of islands 
Mr. Benjamin finds Maderia and Teneriffe, 
whether for the purpose of health or pleas- 
ure, to be, on the whole, the most attract- 
ive places of resort. They are ‘“‘trade-wind 
islands”; and in the equability and charm of 
their climate they yield to no others. In 
Teneriffe one can choose a temperature ac- 
cording to elevation, by climbing the sides 
of the mountain—7Zhener 2fé, ‘‘the white 
mountain,” as the aboriginal Guanches 
called it, giving its present name to the 
island. The valley of Orotava, says Mr. 
Benjamin, ‘‘combines more climatic advan- 
tages than any other island spot in the At- 
lantic; the variations of temperature being 
excessively slight (the range is from 58 to 
to 85 degrees Fahr. near the sea-level), the 
influence of the mainland imperceptible, 
and the air dry without the parched aridity 
of the desert.”’ In the town of Santa Cruz, 
on the same island, the night-watchmen sing 
out, every half hour, ‘‘ ‘Ave Maria purisima!’ 
Then they give the hour, and end with 
‘Sereno’ (all serene).” Hence they are com- 
monly nicknamed serenos, for it rains so 
seldom that they forget to change their for- 
mula on occasion; ‘‘sometimes when it is 
actually storming, they still, from force of 
habit, shout ‘Sereno!’” The scenery, as 
well as the climate of Teneriffe is hardly 
surpassed ; according to Humboldt’s remark, 
the view of Orotava valley from Piton was 
the finest he had ever seen. And the his- 
toric interest of the island, Mr, Benjamin 
might have added, is as old as that of the 
lost histories of Juba, king of Mauritania, 
or, rather, as old as the time of Pliny, who 





Island, Of the aboriginal Guanches little 
is left, save their mummies. ‘‘Until quite 
recently,” says Mr. Benjamin, ‘‘Guanches 
of purely aboriginal blond were still to be 
found at Chasna,” but the last strain of their 
blood is now mingling indistinguishably 
with that of the Spanish conquerors. What, 
after all, is sadder than ‘‘the survival of the 
fittest?” Maderia rivals Teneriffe, in at- 
tractiveness. There one finds a similar cli- 
mate, scenery less sublime but perhaps with 
even greater charm, and more of the com- 
forts that an invalid requires; the boarding- 
houses and the medical attendance are bet- 
ter than in Teneriffe. In the Azores, again, 
one may passa summer comfortably, but 
the winter climate israwand damp. The 
Bahamas are rainy, hot, and expensive as 
compared with the more fortunate islands 
already mentioned, yet they will serve bet- 
ter for a winter sanitarium than Florida, or, 
indeed, any other part of our Atlantic coast, 
throughout which, from Maine to Key 
West, the yearly range of temperature at 
any given spot is comparatively great. The 
humidity of Bermuda is excessive, and the 
climate is boisterous and variable. Mr. 
Benjamin expresses, and justly, a prefer- 
ence for island climates before any Atlantic 
coast climate, and among the island cli- 
mates he prefers those that he calls ‘‘trans- 
atlantic’—those of the groups that lie on 
the farther side of the water; the nearer to 
our coast the more trying the climate, is 
substantially hisconclusion.—. Y. Nation. 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTY-FIRST YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 11, 1878. 








THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 


POST GRADUATE 
oR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A complete education may thus be received in pre 
aration for Business, College, or Scientific Schools 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 

the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 

with Milftary Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room with “ppre priate exercises. 

The new ool house is situated in the most open 
and ag oy Foe of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art seum and the Museum of Natural His- 
tor opening upon a large public square which 
makes an >) “wae play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be ins ected, 
and the fancies consulted from 9 % to 1 o’clock on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays during Angust, and daily 
on week aes, on and after Sept,2. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co. Thos. 
Groom & Co., or by mail. 

ly7 CUSHINGS & LADD. 


GYMNASIUM FOR WOMEN, 





MISS MARY E. ALLEN 


Will open a Gymnasium For Women, at No. 34 Es- 
sex Street, Boston, on Tuesday, October 15, 1878. 


THE GYMNASIUM 


Will be open from 9 a. Mm. to9 Pp. M., every weekday, 
Monday excepted. Open in the forenoon for the 
benefit of those who wish to use the apparatus without 
instruction; in the afternoon and evening, classes 
will be formed, when Mies ALLEN will be in! attend- 
ance. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Entitles one to the use of apparatus at all hours, day 
or evening, without instruction. 
The year will comprise three terms, 


CLASSES 


Will consist of not less than fifteen nor more than 
twenty members. Classes of less than fifteen may be 
formed at proportionately increased rates. Girls who 
have not received systematic gymnastic training will 
not be admitted as yearly members, but only as class 
pupils. There will also be classes for young chil- 
dren. 


Patients sent by physicians will receive careful at- 
tention, terms varying according to the amount of 
time and responsibility required. 

Choice of hours given to the first classes formed. 


Application may be made at the Gymnasium, 34 
Essex Street, on the following days: Monday, Tues- 
day, and Wednesday, October 7, 8, and 9, from 10 a. 
m.,to4p.Mm.; Thursday, October 10, from 104. M., 
tol p. m.; Friday, October 11, from 4 to 7 P. M.; 
Saturday, October 12, from 9 a. w., to 2 P. M.; and on 
and after October 22, from 2 to 3 Pp. M. 

Advice and suggestions as to suitable gymnastic 
dress will be given by Miss ALLEN to ladies who 
wish to attend the Gymnasium. 


$5 oS 20a rai." home,, Sgmplen orth $5 tree 











preserved part of that earliest record of the 


$3 WATCH ES. <a — ty hy — 


For terms avoes ¢ COULTER i CO.Chicago 


THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 


A Weekly Newspaper, pub- 
lished everySaturday in Boston, 
devoted to the interests of Wo- 
man, to her educational, indus- 
trial, legal and political Eqnal- 
ity, and especially to her right 
of Suffrage. 


Jut1a Warp Howse, 
Lucy Strong, 
H. B. BiackweE 1, 


T. W. Hieerson, 
fary A. Livermore, 
Editorial Contributors. 


Editors. 


Trerms—$2.50 a year, in ad- 


vance. Single copy, 6 cents. 


Boston Orrice.—No, 4 Park 
Street. Copies for sale and sub- 
scriptions received, 


Crus Rares.—10 copies one 
year, $20.00. 


Specimen copies sent on re- 
ceipt of two cent stamp for pos- 
_| tage. 


New Premiums For 1878. 


The WomaAn’s JOURNAL offers the follow- 
ing valuable premiums to persons who will 
obtain new subscribers for the year 1878. 


1. On receipt of sixty-five cents for one 
new subscriber for three months, we will 
send, postpaid, by mail, a copy of each of 
the following tracts: 


Fair Play for Women, by Groner WILLIAM CuR- 
TIs, 

Woman Suffrage and the Public Welfare, by Hon. 
Geonrce F. Hoar. 

Equal Rights for Women, by Georez Wit1i1am 
CuRTIS. 

Woman Snaffrage the Growth of Civilization, by 
Hon. Henry 8. WasHBURN. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. WentwortH Hieern- 
BON. 

Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by H. B. 


BLACKWELL. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming, by Hon. J. W. 


KInoman. 

A Glance at the Situation, by Mary F. Eastman, 

Suffrage for Woman, by Joun Stuart MILL. 

The Higher Education of Women, by T. Went- 
WORTH HIGGINson. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to the True Republic. by 
Hon. Georges F. Hoar. 


2. On receipt of $2.50 forone new sub- 
scriber, we will send, postpaid, by mail, 
Mrs. Livermore’s new story, entitled, ‘‘Thir- 
ty Years Too Late,” illustrated. and hand- 
somely bound in cloth, 


8. On receipt of $7.50 for three new sub- 
scribers or for a renewal and two new sub- 
scribers, we will send by mail, postpaid, a 
copy of Mrs. Farrar’s excellent cook-book, 
entitled, ‘“‘The Complete Housekeeper,” 
bound in cloth, and containing several hun- 
dred choice recipes. 

On receipt of $12.50, for five new sub- 
scribers or for a renewal and four new sub- 
scribers, we will send an extra copy of the 
Woman’s Journat for a year, gratis, post- 
paid, to any address. 

Or a liberal cash commission will be paid, 
where it is preferred, as a compensation for 
time and labor expended in getting us new 
subscribers, 

In view of the importance of increasing 
the circulation of a paper especially devoted 
to the rights and interestc of women, we 
hope that our friends everywhere will go to 
work at once, to make up a club of new 
subscribers in their own vicinity. 





CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, 
| Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St., 

Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that are 
worthy the inspection of pur- 
chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH- 
ERAN which are worth inspec. 
tion. 

The above goods will be of- 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales. 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN. 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 


we shall offer at 


Low Prices! 
JOEL GOLDIH WAI & Co. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON tyl 





Grace’s Celebrated Salve, 


ASURE RELIEF FOR THESUFFERER 











PREPARED BY 
SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, 


86 HARRISON AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 





GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE. 
Is a Vegetable Preparation. 
invented in the 17th century by Dr, William Grace. 
Surgeon in King James’ army. Through its agenc: 
he cured thousands of the most serious sores and 
wounds that baffled the skill of the most eminent ph; - 
sicians of his day, and = regarded by all who knew 
him as a public benefacto’ 
PRICE 2 CENTS A BOX. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES 


Flesh Wounds, Frozen Limbs, Salt Rheum, Chii- 
{jblains, Sore Breast, Sore Lips, Erysipelas, Ring- 
worms, Calluses, — Head, Chap Hands, 








urns, Cancers, ‘elons, 
Scalds, Sores, Ulcers, 
Wounds, Stings, Shingles, 
Festers, ens, Sties, 
Piles, Abcess, Freckles, 
Bunions, cena, Boils 
Was, Cuts, Whitiowe 

Blisters, Tan, 


Pim Corn Scurvy. 
Itch, ma Nails, Nettle Rash, Mosquito and 
“Ry Bites, Spider Stings, 
And all cutaneous diseases and eruptions generally. 
For sale by all druggists, grocers, and at all country 
ores throughout the United States and British 
Provinces. Price by wall 30 cents. ly42 





New England Conservatory of Music. 


N@nn ta beset gt  eepeaten sp ht with the 

best instructors. a Wot ved meth- 

sce Send for Ci Mu c School 1 in the world, for 
‘or Circular. 

° TOURJEE, Music Hall, » Does. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


of Pennsylvania. 

The Twenty-Ninth Winter Session will open on 
Thursday, October 3, 1878, in the commodious new 
college building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman’s Hos- 
pital, Penn — Wills, Philadelphia, and Ortho- 


—_— bay e 
Spring urse of Lectures, Practical Demonstra- 
tions, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense 
of material) to all Satticulents ofthe year. Address 
RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., Dean. 


North College Ave., and 2ist St., Philadelphia, Pa 








PARTIES ABOUT FURNISE 





Address Woman’s JouRNAL, Box 3638, 
P ,O., Boston. 
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All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 


and all letters relating to its editorial ent, 
Sy dye te the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business —| of the , must be addressed 
to Box Boston. mepeeeneee LY Ragistene’ 
Letters , & ey orders may sent a 
risk. “db. onsite een not registered will be at 
the risk of person sending it. 

are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 


ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of 4 all arrearages is made. 


receipt of the r isa sufficient receipt of 
the aret eirwigtion. Pr he change of date printed on 


is @ receipt for renewals. This chan 
weeald be made the first or second week after the 


money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with’ the subscription for that 
purpose. 


Subscribers are cornentiy requested to note the ex- 
on of their subscriptions and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion will hold its Ninth Annual Meeting, 
and celebrate its Ninth Anniversary, in 
Indianapolis, at Masonic Hall, on Wednes- 
day and Thursday, November 13 and 14. 
There will be sessions each day, morning, 
afternoon, and evening; convening on Wed- 
nesday, at 10 a. M. 

All friends of Woman Suffrage who 
concur in the methods and objects of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association, are 
invited to organize auxiliary societies in 
their respective localities, State, county, or 
town. 

Auxiliary Societies should take care to 
secure representation by their full quota of 
delegates, corresponding in number to the 
Congressional delegations of their respec- 
tive States. 

The place and time have been selected 
with great unanimity by the Executive 
Committee. Indianapolis is central be- 
tween the East and West, and hence is 
convenient for delegates from auxiliary so- 
cieties of both sections. 

Under these pleasant auspices, let the 
auxiliary societies, state and local, at once 
call meetings to choose their delegates, who 
should, if possible, be present early, with 
credentials regularly signed by the officers 
of their respective societies. 

Wa. Lioyp Garrison, President. 

Lucy Sronz, Chairman Haecutive Com. 
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ADDRESS 


MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
STATE CENTRAL COMMITTEE. 


To the Woman Suffragists of Massachusetts: 


The Woman Suffrage State Central Com- 
mittee have decided not to call the usual 
Convention for the nomination of State of- 
ficers this fall, and present the following 
statement of the relations of the different 
parties towards the question of Woman 
Suffrage, which, in our judgment render 
such a Convention unnecessary. 

There are already four parties in the field. 

1. The Republicans, who in 1872 declared 
j0 their platform: 

That the Republican party of Massachusetts, as the 
representative of Liberty and Progress, isin favor of 
extending Suffrage on eq terms to all American 
citizens irrespective of sex, and will hail the day when 
the educated intellect and enlightened conscience of 
Woman will find expression at the ballot box. 

And who, in 1874 and 1875, affirmed in 
their platforms their devotion to ‘‘the 
equal rightsof all citizens irrespective of 
sex,” and who in the Legislature have failed 
to make good their pledges, have this year 
adopted a platform which is silent on the 
subject. ut they have nominated for 
Governor, Thomas Talbot, a pronounced 
friend of Woman Suff , who has given 
moral and material aid to the movement. 

2. The Faneuil Hall Democracy have 
—_ ted ® i which covers Woman 

uffrage by lan which is not capable 
of onion, Fey Gediano: . 

Sixth: The Democrats of Massachusetts renew their 
demand for the extending of the right of Saffrage to 
all citizens of the United States, residents of Massa- 
chusetts, without restriction by Constitutional or 
legal enactment. 

The men who drew up this resolution 
knew full well that under the Federal Con- 
stitution, ‘‘All persons born or naturalized 
in the United States are citizens thereof,” 
and that the highest courts, State and Na- 
tional, have decided that ‘‘Women are citi- 
zens, and are capable of being made voters 
by appropriate State legislation.” Judge 
Abbott 1s the candidate of this party. 

8. The National Party and the Worcester 
Democratic Convention have adopted plat- 
forms which are silent on the question. 
They have nominated General Butler, who 
has been for years an avowed friend of Wo- 
man Suffrage, and who, in Congress, has 
rendered important aid to the cause. 

4, The Prohibitory party, in its ‘call for 
a State Convention, invited women to take 
part in its primary meetings. To aconsid- 
erable extent women did so, and more than 
thirty women, as delegates, united in the 
nomination of Dr. Miner. The platform 
contains the following Woman Suffrage res- 
olution: 

We look forw with r ho 
sex shall be no ke the condition of sum,” = 

In his letter of acceptance, Dr. Miner 
makes noallusion to Woman Suffrage. But, 
having accepted a nomination upon such a 
platform, be cannot be regarded as sppoeed, 

Under these circumstances and in the 
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present state of the public mind, the choice 
for Governor will generally be made upon 
other considerations. But in the choice of 
members of the legislature a real battle 
must be made. Vote for no man for State 
Senator or Representative who is not in 
favor of Woman Suffrage. Oppose every 
man who is against it. Break party lines 
to help elect men who believe in Impartial 
Suffrage irrespective of sex. Appeal to 
the good men of all parties to do justice to 
their mothers, wives, sisters, and daughters, 
who are still taxed without representation 
and governed without consent. 


Lucy SToNE, 

Tuomas J. LoTHROP, 
Mary A. LIVERMORE, 
Hewry B. BLACKWELL, 
Harriet H. Rosrnson, 
S R. Ursrno, 


MartTua J. FLANDERS, Woman 
8. W. Busn, | Suffrage 
Desorag Drory, State 
CHARLEs H. CopMAN, Central 
CAROLINE P. NICKLEs, Com. 


Rots C. THompson, 

Rev. G. F. CLARK, 
Martnua G. RIPLey, 

8. L. BEAL, 
WILLIAM CHISHOLM. 








FIRST WOMAN'S RIGHTS CONVENTION. 


There has been a difference of opinion in 
regard to the time and place of holding the 
first Woman’s Rights Convention in this 
country, some of the most trusted workers 
in our cause having been accustomed to call 
that in Ohio the first. In itself it is a small 
matter. The fact is that the Anti-slavery 
discussion created a tidal wave in favor of 
equal rights. It was felt by many women 
all over the country, and there was a simul- 
taneous sentiment of resistance. It found 
expression in various ways and places, and 
has increased from that time to this, and it 
will not cease until equal rights are secured 
for women. This is the important fact. 
But it is well to be sure of the historic fact 
also. Ihave therefore written to a friend 
who took an important part in the Ohio 
convention, and have received the following 
answer, which leaves no doubt that the Sen- 


eca Falls Convention was the first one. 
L. 8. 


Eprrors JouRNAL:—The first Woman’s 
Convention held in Ohio was at Salem, in 
April, 1850, some two years after the Seneca 
Falls meeting. 

We “‘joined the Philistines” in a great 
meeting there, and at another time had a hear- 
ing in the Senate Chamber. Betsy M. Cowles 
presided at Salem; Marianne Johnson Vice- 
president. The brethren were not invited, 
or permitted to occupy the platform, through 
the blind zeal of fresh converts. 

I suppose many who were there had not 
heard of the Seneca Falls meeting, and our 
great enthusiastic Convention was the first 
to them, and I think they have al ways called 
it the first. 

But we must go much farther back than 
either period alluded to, for the first move- 
ment for equal rights for women. I suppose 
your inquiry is simply in regard to the time 
and place of ws the first Convention, 
upon which subject I claim to be well in- 
formed, and was deeply enlisted in every- 
thing pertaining to the enfranchisement of 
man, and of woman also. 

The Ohio Convention was, really, a great 
affair for those times. It was well con- 
ducted—thanks to Marianne Johnson and 
her knowledge of parliamentary rules. It 
was very spirited, the many maiden speeches 
all to the point, the many excellent letters 
full of sound sense and enthusiasm were 
read with great effect; then I gave a long 
address, which was well received by friends 
and by foes. Political anti-slavery foes I 
then had not afew; but for once I did some- 
thing to please them. The address was 
published inthe Bugle, Standard, and Liber- 
ator, But all this enthusiasm would have 
been lost upon the world, and our Conven- 
tion and its doings soon lost sight of, but 
for Oliver Johnson, who was present and re- 

orted it for the Tribune. I told him that 

r. Greeley would not publish such a long 
report. He said, ‘‘He will, and pay me for 
writing it.” The former he did; of the lat- 
ter I know nothing. If I remember right, 
and I am sure that I do, there were editorial 
comments, very respectful. The Home Jour- 
nal gave us a very handsome notice. Society 
paper though it was, it used always to treat 
our cause well. Ido not know what it is 
doing now. Thus you see that astrong im- 
pression was made on the country. The 
press praised and ridiculed, many papers 
were sent me in favor of and adverse to the 
movement, some from New Orleans, some 
from England, a letter from the latter, or 
letters. But enough. That was the first 
Woman’s Convention that I participated in, 
hence I remember it. Yours truly, 

JANE ELIZABETH JONES. 

Vernon, 0, 





BULL-DOZING THREATENED IN 
MASSACHUSETTS, 


We have so much respect for the good- 
sense of the Bostou Herald on many public 
questions, (Woman Suffrage excepted) that 
we were surprised and pained at reading the 
following editorial of the 9th inst: 

There will probably be a good deal of 
‘‘bull-dozing” done in Massachusetts, this 
year, of acivilized type. The laborers em- 
ployed by General Butler in his various en- 
terprises—mills, quarries, etc.—will be ex- 
pected to vote for him or give up their situ- 
ations. The same rule will hold pee on 
the other side. There will be no shot-guns 
or threats. Everything will be managed 
with decorum, adorned by noble sentiments. 
But the men who oppose Butler employ 
three-fourths, if not seven-eighths, of the 
labor of the State. They honestly believe 
that Butler’s election would injure their 
property. They know that idle bands are 
waiting todo their work. It is not to be 
expected that they will look on indifferent- 





ly and see their employes vote for a de- 





structive like Butler. Human nature is 
much the same in Massachusetts and Mis- 
sissippi. Only methods are different. 
Brains, capital and enterprise will tell ia 
any community. It is very improper, of 
course, to intimidate voters, but there is a 
way of giving advice that is quite convinc- 
ing. 
The disfranchised women of Massachu- 
setts are compelled to be quiet spectators of 
the controversy going on between the sup- 
porters of those two well-known Suffragists, 
Thomas Talbot and General Butler. —a 
controversy in which the question of Wo- 
man Suffrage is not directly at issue. But 
they expect to be voters ere long and do 
not propose to be bull-dozed. We do not 
believe that the voters of Massachusetts in- 
tend to becoerced. We warn the Herald,that 
if the election is to be made a question be- 
tween “employers” and ‘‘employed,” the 
employers will be found iv a minority. If 
the corrupt Whig tactics of corporate bribe- 
ry and iotimidation are revived, they will 
fail. The editorial we have quoted above, 
is worth one thousand votes to the Butler 
party. The course predicted, if followed, 
would be ruin to the party which was guilty 
of it. 

Meanwhile, we advise every voter whose 
employer attempts by coercion,moral or ma- 
terial to compel him to vote for Talbot, to vote 
for Butler; and we advise every voter whose 
employer attempts by coercion,m oral or ma- 
terial, to compel his vote for Butler, to vote 
for Talbot. Important as are the issues be- 
tween these two candidates, a free ballot isa 
thousand times more so. When women 
vote, no such attempt will ever be made, for 
women cannot be bull dozed. H. B. B. 
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THE FOLLY OF SIDE ISSUES, 





The object of every judicious friend of 
Woman Suffrage is to remove prejudice 
and enlighten the public mind. Such reso- 
lutions as those which, at Rochester, arraign- 
ed the Christian Church, are calculated,to 
arouse prejudice and distract attention from 
that true issue. The Central Christian Ad- 
vocate, of St. Louis, is not unfriendly to Wo- 
man Suffrage. But it misunderstands these 
resolutions, and regards them as an attack 
on religion itself :— 

Two Woman’s Rights Conventions, one 
at Rochester, N. Y., the other at Toledo, 
Ohio, have recently put themselves on rec- 
ord against the Christian Church. The 
declare that the spirit and practice of self- 
sacrifice and obedience taught by the 
Church have been fatal to Woman’s inter- 
ests, and have degraded the race. We are 
asked to believe that the best instincts and 
aspirations of womankind in Christian lands 
have been subjugated by priestcraft and 
superstition. They demand therefore that 
the Scriptures shall be reinterpreted, so that 
women may have greater freedom of thought 
and liberty of fiction. The Christian wo- 
men of this country will hardly be deceived 
by such announcements. They are becom- 
ing so well acquainted, by the testimony of 
female missionaries, with the condition of 
women in other than Christian countries, 
that they are compelled to look upon Chris- 
tianity as the great agency in procuring for 
Woman her rightful place in society. The 
true Christian woman has already ieend a 
psp and more elevating sphere of thought 
and action than these more ambitious sis- 
ters, who have not yet found out what 
Christianity has done in building up the 
only home life in society in which purity, 
love and equality reign. 

Now nine-tenths of all the women in 
America who believe in Woman Suffrage are 
intelligent members of Christian Churches. 
Therefore those who assume to be their rep- 
resentatives are not only unwise but unjust 
when they allow their personal opinions and 
feelings upon extraneous questions to be 
manifested in the name of the Woman Suf- 
frage movement. They have no right to 
bring undeserved odium upon thousands 
who haye no sympathy with their peculiar 
views. Let every question stand upon its 
own merits. We decline to ‘‘pool” our is- 
sue of Woman Suffrage with any other one. 

H. B. B. 
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SUFFRAGE REJECTED IN VERMONT. 


Inthe Vermont House of Representatives, 
on the 4th inst., a bill was introduced to 
give women the right to vote in school 
meetings. This bill, the telegram adds, 
was “refused a second reading.” 

If this means, as seems probable, that it 
was refused even the customary privilege 
of reference toa committee, and subsequent 
debate upon its merits, the fact is not cred- 
itable to the good sense or liberality of the 
legislators of the Green Mountain State. 

H. B. B. 





HOW A MAEKRIED WOMAN CAN LEGALLY 
CARRY ON BUSINESS, 

A married woman whois carrying on, or 
intends to carry on, any business on her sep- 
arate account, must file in the clerk’s office 
of the city or town where the business is 
carried on, a certificate giving her husband’s 
name, the nature of the business, the place 
where it is to be done, with street and num- 
ber if practicable. If she changes the place 
of doing the business, she must file a new 
certificate. If she does not file a certificate, 
the property employed inthe business is 
subject to attachment and execution, as her 
husband’s property, by his creditors. 

Boston, Mass. 8. E. SEwa.t. 





MRS. CAMPBELL IN MAINE. 

Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell has begun a 
series of Woman Suffrage meetings in 
Maine, under the joint auspices of the New 
England Woman Suffrage Association and 
that of the State of Maine, and is also act- 
ing as financial agent with respectable suc- 
cess,considering the hard times. Her lectures 
arranged are reported as follows: 


Burnham, Oct. 5 and 6. 
Pittsfield, sad 7 
Chnton, bad 9 
Vassalboro, nat 10 ” 11. 
Waterville, * 13 “ 15. 
Fairfield Center “ 14, 


On Sunday, Mrs. Campbell will lecture on 
Temperance. Friends in Maine, who are 
willing to arrange lectures for Mrs. Camp- 
bell, will please address at the places named 
above. Mrs, Campbell’s permanent address 
will be Fairfield, until further notice. 

Later advices inform us that the meetings 
have, so far, been well attended. Last Sun- 
day night, at Burnham, the Temperance 
hall was filled, and on Monday night, at 
Pittsfield, the Universalist church vestry— 
a large room—was packed, and some were 
unable to find admittance, Truly the har- 
vest is ripe, but the laborers are few. 
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A SUGGESTIVE INCIDENT. 


A lady of our acquaintance (a prominent 
Woman-Suffragist by the way), chanced, 
while lately driving alone, to take her road 
through a by-street chiefly populated by 
poor people. 

Asmall Irish urchin on the sidewalk, ripe 
for mischief, threw something at the horse 
to frighten him as he passed, and the lady 
looked out reprovingly; whereupon the 
embryo Anti-Suffrage voter, returning the 
look with one of defiance, said in serene 
self-justification, ‘‘ You’re nothin’ but a 
woman!” 
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TO THE CREDIT UF WOMEN. 


Dr. Benjamin W. Richardson has lately 
written a popular book called ‘‘Diseases of 
Modern Life.” He is well-known both 
hereand abroad. The late Dr. E. H. Clarke, 
in his ‘‘Sex in Education,” calls him ‘‘one 
of the most ingenious and accomplished 
physiologists of the present day.” Writing 
of the diseases, mental and physical, in- 
duced by alcohol, Dr. Richardson says :— 

No one subject in our whole national life 
is worthier of serious thought than this of 
disease in modern life from the use of 
alcuhol. The most solemn fact of all bearing 
upon the physical deteriorations, and apes 
the mental aberrations produced by alcohol, 
is that the mischiefs inflicted by it on man 
through his own act and deed, cannot fail 
to be transmitted to those who descend from 
him, and who are thus irresponsibly afflict- 
ed. But not oneof the transmitted wrongs, 
physical or mental, is more certainly passed 
to those yet unborn than the wrongs which 
are inflicted by alcohol. 

Many specific diseases engendered by it 
in the parent are too often stamped on the 
child; while the propensity to its use de- 
scends also, making the evil interest com- 
pound in its terrible totality. 

After several chapters devoted to diseases 
induced by the use of tobacco, Dr. Rich- 
ardson makes a summary of the resulting 
physical evils, which he has pointed out at 
length; then he says, and this is a point to 
which we would specially desire to call at- 
tention. 

If the views thus expressed in relation to 
the influence of tobacco on individuals be 
true, we are led without difficulty to the 
consideration of the influence exerted by 
the habit on communities, and on nations. 
That which smoking effects on a man, asa 
pleasure or as a penalty, it inflicts on every 
national representative of the same man, 
and, taking it all in all, it is fair to say that 
smoking is a luxury which any nation of 
natural habits would relinquish. 

If a community of youths of both sexes, 
whose progenitors were finely formed, and 
acy ge were to be trained to the early 

abit of smoking, and if marriage were to 
be confined to the smokers, an apparently 
new and a physically inferior race of men 
and women would be bred. 

Such an experiment is impossible, as we 
live; for many of our fathers do not smoke, 
and scarcely any of our mothers, and so— 
chiefly to the credit of our women, be it 
said—the integrity of our race is fairly pre- 
served. 

With increasing knowledge we may hope 
that the same integrity will be sustained. 
Why should there exist, perpetually, a mil- 
lion of Englishmen, not one of whom can 
at any moment de written down as in per- 
fect health from day today? The existence 
of a million of tanperfontly working, living 
organisms isa national absurdity. 

Woman as wanting in the fulfillment of 
her physical duty to the race, has been the 
subject of such a multitude of essays, with- 
in the last few years, that it is especially 
gratifying to be able to quote for her en- 
couragement the views of so high an author- 
ity as Dr. Richardson. Women do not 
smoke, nor, asa whole, do they drink; thus 
far, their parentage to the race is better than 
that of men. There is another branch of 
disease of which Dr. Richardson treats, 
though very briefly. It is the contagious 
disease connected with the “social evil.” 
“There is,” says Dr. Richardson, calling it 
by its name, ‘‘another influence, take it all 
in all, probably more prolific of injury to 
the human race than any other.” Itis this 
malady, so wide-spread, so stealthy and lurk- 
infg, that the medical profession have sought 
to control it, by licensing the vice from 
whence it springs. The mothers of the 





race cannot be held responsible. Here again 

perhaps we may say with Dr. Richardson. 
it is chiefly to the credit of our women that 
the race is not more thoroughly vitiateg 
than it is. 

Let Man abandon his vices, and Woman 
strengthen her virtues, that the race may go 
“forward and not back.” Let all “lend a 
hand.” c. Cc. i. 

East Orange, N. J. 
“> 


THE CHARITIES OF A POOR WOMAN. 


On a sequestered hillside of North Scity. 
ate, nestling among green bills and woods 
stands an ancient cottage embowered with 
creeping vines and gay flowers, and sur. 
rounded by fair orchards, whose trees are 
red and golden with delicious fruit. Here 
resides a woman indefatigable and benefi. 
cent, always busily at work for somebody 
although she has neither husband nor child 
and no means but this little farm and its ap. 
purtenances. Her home is pleasant and 
tidy, sweet and genial, and happy are the 
many recipients of her generous hospitality ; 
but she is so busy doing good deeds for the 
needy, her time is too precious to waste on 
vain superfluities. She wears no gewgaws, 
trails, or overskirts. But nearly every 
week till cold weather comes, she may be 
seen in her plain wagon, laden with good 
things for the poor, driving into Provi- 
dence. In summer you may see this wagon 
loaded with fresh whortleberries, with her 
own hands from her own land, to make 
glad the Old Ladies’ Home; and the next 
week the poor children of the Shelter are 
delighted with asimilar donation. In apple 
time she is seen cheerfully driving up to the 
same institution, and the children shout for 
joy as a generous bag of Sapsons is poured 
out before them. The next time she visits 
the city, the old ladies at the Home bless 
her with cheerful voices for a barrel of the 
same delicious fruit. A little later in the 
season, the aged men of the Home are glad- 
dened, their hearts not soured, but sweet- 
ened by the acid gifts, as she loads their 
table with a plentiful supply of fresh cran- 
berries, picked by her own nimble fingers 
from her own prolific meadows. 

The poor children of a certain institution 
seem to bedrooping and puny. She knows 
that nothing puts new life into little children 
like a joyful surprise. So she goes to a 
genial confectioner and says, ‘‘I want ice. 
cream and cake for thirty. What is the 
cost?” He makes a liberal discount, and 
away with a light heart, she bears the sweet 
burden to delight the little ones, whose sad 
lives were so early bereft of childhood’s 
sweetness. She pays the bill, and takes it 
to kind ladies with purses, who gladly re- 
lieve her from the pecuniary part of this 
sweet work. 

She is interested in an aged woman, sick 
and helpless, who must not be hustled off 
to the alms-house, for she is a sister in the 
church and must be kindly cared for. So 
our heroine, so fertile in practical plans of 
relief, obtains means to board and nurse her 
for three long years, tenderly as if she was 
an own mother. One album bed-quilt 
which she devised for her support, and with 
théaid of friends, nobly executed, realized 
over $400. True it is, that ‘“‘where there’s 
a will there’s a way.” 

Happy the destitute, bed-ridden cripple, 
suffering and helpless, that engrosses her 
sympathies, so active and warm, for ever 
afterwards the pitiable invalid lacks no 
comfort that money or friends can procure. 

Happy, too, the worthy mission, near or 
remote, ready to fail for want of funds, that 
she takes to her heart. Forthwith its needs 
are supplied and the good work prospers. 

In the olden time, before the art of print- 
ing was known, this efficient widow, so in- 
defatigable in doing good, would have been 
canonized as a model for sisters of charity, 
and her memory passed down through the 
centuries as Saint Amarancy or Saint Inde- 
fatigable, but in these latter days of the 
newspaper and press, her published exam- 
ple may perhaps meet the eye of some 
croaker or grumbler, or be read by some 
one who is sick, sour, and sad, because so 
selfish, and who may be incited thereby to 
go and do likewise, forget herself, bless oth- 
ers, do good as she has opportunity, and as 
an ample reward here below, find herself 
well, vigorous, and happy.— Mrs. R. C. 
Mather, in Providence Journal, 
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NEGROES AND WOMEN. 


The sable and the fair, 
One interest, one pair! 

The Reverend Professor Phelps, classing 
together negroes and women as the weak 
things of the earth, reminds one by con- 
trast of the sagacious fox who hesitated to 
consign the feathered fowls at his command 
to common folds with owls, raccoons, etc., 
etc., lest a germ of sympathy might bud 
among these weak things of the earth, and 
prove hurtful to his favorite chickens. 

Without attempting here any argument 
for or against Woman Suffrage, Caucasian 
women may request the reverent gentleman 
not only to be more courteous than to place 
Negro men and Caucasian women on a s0- 
cial level, but to place his argument upon 
facts. Though women may continue with- 
out the franchise for ever, on account of 
intrinsic physical inability to resist their an- 
tagonists, the same reason does not apply to 
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Negro men. Individually, intrinsically, the 
latter are equal in physica) strength to Cau- 
casian men. If material force entitles hu- 
man beings to the exercise of the franchise 
the Negro ought to vote. His weakness is 
not individual, it is numerical; but, because 
he is a minority in some sections of the 
country, and lacks that intelligent, moral 
courage which has often been known to in- 
crease the power of Caucasian minorities, 
he is considered unfit for the ballot box. 

Physically, then, Negro men and Cauca- 
sian women are not on a level, and since 
the moral courage of the latter has not been 
tested, but might possibly, when added to 
numerical strength, be found in advance 
of the physical force of the Negro, the two 
classes, (women and negroes) are here also 
found to occupy different positions. No 
reverend or secular gentleman, therefore, has 
aright to class women and negro men to- 
gether. If both are weak, the weakness of 
the woman is physical, just where the indi- 
vidual Negro is strong. If the latter is 
morally weak, it should not be assumed that 
in this he is like unto Caucasian women. So 
long as the moral strength of the latter has 
not been tested, it cannot be compared. 

So much for Ethiopian male and Cauca- 
sian female political equality, which is sim- 
ply a confusion of ideas in favor of a pre- 
conceived opinion. One word more on 
Negro Suffrage. Whether in its effeets it 
be a failure or not, a subject upon which 
the writer will not now dwell, its abolition, 
to be just, must be based on a truer theory 
than that of the physical weakness of the 
colored voter. 

All human beings are not alike. Nature 
has made some irreversible differences, and 
she is the safest guidetothetruth. Human 
will and human power cannot alter the fact 
of the existence of two sexes, nor can human 
will or power alter the fact that the Cau- 
casian is the leading representative of the 
human species. OrtTILig BERTRON. 

Port Gibson, Mississippi. 
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AN INTEREST FOR WOMEN. 





Not long ago I spent an evening with the 
section of the Philadeiphia Academy of 
Science which devotes itself to microscopy. 
The attendance was not large, but all pres- 
ent, whether occupied in examining the ob- 
jects prepared for study, through the sever- 
al large microscopes on the table, or calling 
the attention of members to fresh specimens 
of their own, showed an enthusiastic enjoy- 
ment of their pursuit, and a devotion to it 
like that which reformers give to a ‘‘cause.” 
I had not expected to care much about the 
proceedings, because I lacked technical 


‘ knowledge of this branch of science, but I 


shortly found myself deeply interested, es-. 
pecially when Ur. Hunt, whose name stands 
at the head of students of microscopy in 
this country, spoke eloquently of new pro- 
cesses of study, and consequent new inter- 
pretations of nature and ever-widening areas 
of knowledge. Dr. Hunt, as well as the 
President of the Academy, expressed an 
earnest wish that women would attend and 
take part in the meetings, 

There are several ladies in Philadelphia 
who are devoted to this branch of science, 
and I know of one in Providence. ‘here 
are others elsewhere; but their number 
would increase rapidly if women of leisure 
knew the charm of exploration in that hid- 
den world, in the midst of; whose wonders 
we move unheeding. To study nature in 
any form adds fresh beauty and dignity to 
life; it developes a patient and reverent 
spirit, especially this division, so teeming 
with forms of marvellous beauty and deli- 
cate finish, a knowledge of which is so im- 
portant to human comfort and safety. Few 
persons, even of the reading public, fully 
understand how much medical science, hy- 
giene and manufactures, as well as the 
branches of natural science, are indebted to 
the revelations of the microscope. 

Knowledge of the active but invisible 
world about us, the microscopic world, has, 
during the last quarter of a century, greatly 
increased, but its interest can never be ex- 
hausted; fresh fields of research are ever 
opening. Its study is a delightful pursuit 
for women of any age, and eminently suit- 
able to them, asit can be pursued at home, 
is nice, and requires precisely the qualities 
of mind in which they excel, patience and 
attention to details, orexactness. Not many 
could receive pecuniary returns, but society 
is full of women, who have money enough, 
but who are perishing in body and soul, for 
lack of healthful, absorbing interests, yet 
are drawn neither to art nor practical phil- 
anthropy. To such, study with the micro- 
scope is earnestly commended. To those 
who in any capacity have charge of the 
training of children, knowledge of any 
branch of natural science is invaluable, and 
this one is especially adapted to interest the 
eager minds to whom the world is new, and 
teeming with wonders. The dullest child 
would be quickened to interest by looking 
through a microscope of high power at a 
drop of stagnant water, and seeing great 
numbers of oval, transparent, gelatinous 
bodies, moving swiftly about in it, like flies 
in the air, with a tiny forest faintly colored 
in two shades in the background; other 
forms, bacteria and vibrios, also disporting 
themselves in it. 

Show a child the exquisite moth eggs 





called brindled beauties, explain that even 
the air we breathe is full of living organisms, 
and you kindle in the young mind a flame 
in which coarse temptations are consumed. 
We need more elementary books of science; 
so simple as to be readily understood; so 
fascinating as to outrank the mischievous 
dime novels. Why should there not be dime 
stories of a higher order than those we de- 
plore, having equal or greater charm? An 
enthusiastic taste for study of natural his- 
tory, acquired in childhood, would prepare 
the soul for the reception of moral truth and 
obedience to moral law. Children natural- 
ly observe the world about them, and only 
lose interest in it when their eager questions 
are met by ridicule or ignorance. Greater 
simplicity in dress, food and house-keeping, 
and economical use of the often wasted 
scraps of time, would enable many mothers 
now obliged to chill the enthusiasm of their 
children by their own ignorance, to become 
their guides and companions in scientific 
studies. 

The beginner in microscopic study will 
find Griffith and Henfrey’s Microscopic Dic- 
tionary, and Pitchard’s Infusorial Life good 
text books. The best microscopes are made 
in Boston and Philadelphia. Those made 
by Centmeyer, of the latter city, a German 
by birth, took the first prize at our Exposi- 
tion, and I was told that they are the best 
in the world; but am since assured that Mr. 
Folles, of Boston, excels all other makers in 
objectives of very high power. 

Life wouid seem better worth living if we 
gave more time to the observation and study 
of the material world, because we should 
learn humility, patience and the great les- 
son that the universe is governed, not by ca- 
price, but by inexorable law, with which 
our lives must harmonize or we shall be 
miserable.—Zlizabeth K. Churchill in Provi- 
dence Journal. 





—_—_———e> 
FLEEING FROM CONFISCATION, 


Messrs. Fisk & Ghost, attorneys at law, 
of Denver, Col., have a letter from a Pitts- 
burg lady, who has a husband and money. 
The former, under the law of her State, 
can squander the latter. He may waste her 
resources in dissipation and contract debts 
for which she must become responsible, 
and to pay which, would reduce her to 
penury. So she seeks to escape to where 
she may not incur such a risk. She writes: 

“I wish you to let me know the laws of 
Colorado in reference to women holding 
property. Can they rent and sell without 
the consent of the husband, or is their 
property liable to seizure if he contracts 
debts? Let me know the full right a mar- 
ried woman has in Colorado, and I think 
more than probable I will purchase a few 
lots in, and perhaps a farm near, your city. 
Please tell me every particular in regard to 
Woman’s rights as to dealing in real estate.” 
—Denver Mirror. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Epp’s Cocoa is already a household word 
and the delicate beverage of many a break- 
fast table. 

Notice the advertisement of Mrs. N. J. 
Morse, electro-magnetic physician. 

Rev. Ellen G. Gustin, of Attleboro, has 
accepted a call to the Christian church at 
Westerly, R.1. 


Miss Alice Decker is agent for subscribers 
for the Denver Mirror, the organ of the 
Woman Suffragists of Colorado. 


The Sisters of Trinity Home for the Aged, 
No. 8 Morris Street, New York, have lost 
their oldest inmate, Mary Ann Marooney. 


Mrs, Josie Reynolds, of St. Louis, will 
carry on the undertaking business lately 
conducted by her father, A. W. Goodrich. 


The citizen Suffrage association of Phila- 
delphia have forwarded to Julia E. Smith 
resolutions of sympathy in her sore bereave- 
ment. 

The Woman’s Congress is in session in 
Providence, as we go to press. We shall 
hope to report full and interesting meetings 
next week. 


Hon. George B. Loring bas been renomi- 
nated for Congress. His conspicuous ser- 
vices to the Woman Suffrage cause entitle 
him to preferment. 


Cotopaxi, in Ecuador, is now ina state of 
eruption more violent than has been known 
for some years. Immense clouds of smoke 
and ashes can be seen from Guayaquil. 


There are many medical plasters thrust 
upon our notice, but most of them prove 
unsatisfactory. We know by personal re- 
lief the value of Mrs. Dr. Tuck’s improved 
hygienie plasters. 

Smith College, for women, at Northamp- 
ton, has begun its fourth year with 114 stu- 
dents, of whom 65 are in the entering class; 
fifteen applicants for admission this term 
have been rejected. 

Governor Claflin has had a unanimous re- 
nomination for Congress in the eighth dis- 
trict—his sterling qualities and faithful de- 
votion to duty being manifest now as ever 
before to his constituents. 

At Washington, D. C., the story is revived 
that many colored citizens of the United 
States are held in bondage on the Island of 
Cuba, having been kidnapped from the 
States of Florida and Louisiana and sold 
into slavery. 











An entirely new edition of Harriet Beech- 
er Stowe’s ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” containing 
about one hundred illustrations, is promised 
by Houghton, Osgood & Co. It will con- 
tain a full bibliography, by Mr. George Bul- 
len, of the British Museum. 

“Oh! how dreadful,” said an old lady in 
London, reared in an atmosphere of conser- 
vative clericalism, when, the other day, Mr. 
Gladstone was pointed out to her at the fu- 
neral of a distinguished friend; I do trust he 
isn’t come to make a disturbance.” 


The bargaias offered in carpets by the 
well-known house of John and James Dob- 
son, have extraordinary inducements, and 
especially where taste and a limited purse are 
combined. Ladies will do well to examine 
these goods before looking elsewhere. 

Two students, of Amherst College—a 
senior and sophomore—have just been sus- 
pended indefinitely by the faculty, and sev- 
eral others are under heavy demerit marks 
for participating in a mock duel in which 
a freshman was the victim of a practical 
joke. 

A trust company has been formed in Bos- 
ton, among whose members are the widow 
and daughter of the late Professor Agassiz, 
Mrs. Horace Mann, Miss E. P. Peabody, 
and George B. Emerson, to receive a dona 
tion of a standard library of the works of 
Froebel. 

Mr. John Boyle O'Reilly has published a 
volumn of poems containing his ‘Songs 
from the Southern Seas, "which were so cor- 
dially welcomed on their first appearance, 
and his later songs, legends and ballads, 
written with the same ease and warmth of 
language, and in the same dramatic and pic- 
turesque style. 

Before the panic, our exports exceeded 
our imports $100,000,000 a year; last year 
our exports exceeded our imports $257,000,- 
000, and the traffic for the eight months 
since January 1, 1878, indicates that the ex- 
cess will be $340,000,000 this year. That 
amount of wealth in some form will pour 
into our pockets. 

A peasant woman working in a field near 
Michalhoy, Galicia, dug up a crown and 
other objects, all of gold. Archeologists 
believe them to have belonged to the treas- 
ures of Cyrus, who died during the cam- 
paign against the Massagates, 529 years B. 
C. The weight of the objects give them 
an intrinsic value of $50,000. 


A young lady living down the Platte 
whose name we withold on account of her 
modesty, during the recent shearing cam- 
paign, sheared her twenty-six sheep in one 
day—and didn’t shear all day either—and 
we are not right sure whether it was a good 
day for shearing. This was her first ex- 
perience. Whuvu next?—Zeans (Col.) Jour- 
nad, 

We hear it said that already the wives of 
certain employers hostile to General Butler 
have been sent to the wives of certain work- 
men friendly to the General, with the sug- 
gestion that if their husbands vote for But- 
ler they will probably lose their situation. 
We cannot believe that such a small way 
of conducting a political campaign will suc- 
ceed.—Boston Globe. 

The Musical Record is the name of the new 
paper which Ditson and Company publish 
every Saturday. The price is $2.00 a year, 
or five cents a singlenumber. The first num- 
ber contains two pieces of music, ‘‘Jannie” 
and ‘‘On the Meadow.” Ditson and Co, 
are so well known to all lovers of good mu- 
sic that the Musical Record will be sure to 
find a wide welcome. 


In Colorado, complete returns from twen- 
ty-one counties give a net Republican ma- 
jority of 2100 votes. The Legislature is 
two-thirds Republican. It is estimated that 
the Republican majority in the State will 
reach 2500. Judge Belford is certainly 
elected to Congress. He was one of the 
victims of Democratic unseating at the last 
session, and is an ardent friend of Woman 
Suffrage. 

This pleasant personal is told of Lord 
Beaconfield while at Berlin: Returning one 
day on foot from the Congress, he espied at 
the corner of a street a flower girl, looking 
anything but happy. He told his secretary, 
Mr. Corry, to interrogate her, and on learn- 
ing that she had been standing there since 
daybreak, but had sold nothing, he purchas- 
eda rose of her, paying for it an English 
sovereign, to which he added a bottle of 
Rhine wine. 

William Lloyd Garrison will be entertain- 
ed at dinner on Monday, the 14th inst., by 
the New England Franklin Club, the occa- 
sion being the sixtieth anniversity of his 
apprenticeship to the craft. In the morn- 
ing of that day he proceedsto the Newbury- 
port Herald office, where he served his time, 
to try his hand at type-setting. The after- 
noon dinner at the Young’s Hotel will bea 
grand reunion of the present masters of the 
craft. 

The Christian Register, always full of the 
the best variety of the best things, in its 
last number literally ran over with reports 
of speeches and of committees made at the 
Saratoga convention. Outsiders can take 
solid comfort in the spirit of work, the de 
termination to push their cause atall the ses- 
sions of theconvention. The ready pledges, 
by different committees, to raise tens of 


thousands of dollars for the specific inter- 
ests of the denomination, is an example to 
be followed by those who have great prin- 
ciples to carry. 


The Beacon of Progress, at Indianapolis, 
Ind., moves the friends of Woman Suffrage 
in this vigorous way to oppose the election 
of an enemy of Equal Rights: ‘‘ Woman 
Suffrage people will not have done their 
.whole duty if they do not resort to every 
honorable means to defeat De La Matyr 
next Tuesday. It would indeed be humili- 
ating to see the capital congressional dis- 
trict of Indiana elect a wcman hater to the 
United States Congress. The honor of our 
equal rights loving people demands that De 
La Matyr be defeated. 


In New Haven, Ct., last fall, without any 
popular call for such action, the Board of 
Education abruptly decided to discontinue 
all use of devotional exercises in the schools, 
and quietly disregarded the petitions which 
poured in upon them for a reversal of their 
action. This fall the people have reversed 
it, having elected the ticket headed ‘‘devo- 
tional exercises” by a majority of over two 
to one—4,800 to 1,900. A curious fact in 
the election is that apparently the whole 
Roman Catholic vote was thrown in favor 
of the ‘‘devotional exercise” ticket. 


The South Boston Woman Suffrage Club 
held its first meeting of the-season on Tues- 
day evening, Oct. 1, in the parlors of Mrs 
Lincoln, Thomas Street. Rev. J. H. Wig- 
gin presided. Mrs. C. P. Nickles, of Chel- 
sea, read a paper entitled ‘‘Grieve not the 
Spirit,” in which she earnestly urged wo- 
men to follow their inclinations to higher 
work, and touched various topics pertaining 
to the position and history of her sex. It 
was voted to have a public debate on Wo- 
man’s rights, provided a suitable person can 
be found to advocate the opposite side, an 
effort heretofore unsuccessful. It is expect- 
ed that Mrs. Marion V. Dudley will be the 
speaker at the next club meeting in Novem- 
ber. 


Dean Stanley, who is now in this coun- 
try, was graduated from Oxford University 
in 1838, and during the twelve following 
years resided there, being at one time tutor 
to the Prince of Wales. In 1851 he became 
Canon of Canterbury, and from 1856 to 
1864 was Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History at Oxford. From this position he 
wastransferred to the eminent place he now 
holds. He is recognized in England as one 
of the leaders of the Broad Church party, 
which is as much opposed to the Evangelic- 
als on the one hand as to Ritualists on the 
other. He is well-known by his ‘History 
of the Jewish Church,” his ‘‘Life of Thomas 
Arnold,” and his ‘‘Memorials of Westmin- 
ster Abbey.” In 1874 he was elected Lord 
Rector of the University of St. Andrews. 


Wendell Phillips expresses himself with 
his customary sharpness concerning the Chi- 
nese question, in a letter to San Francisco. 
He detests ‘‘the shallow, heartless, narrow 
views taken there on the subject,” declaring 
that the Chinese are not to be feared but 
welcomed, because they are needed, as ‘‘a 
painstaking, industrious and marvelously 
capable people,” to help subdue the conti- 
ent. And he cries shame upon us who 
came here two centuries ago, and especially 
upon the Irish, who sheltered themselves 
under our institutions only fifty or thirty 
years ago, that we should refuse a place to 
the Chinese. That wicked act, he declares, 
‘needs the masterly sarcasm and rebuke of 
O’Connell to fitly describe it.” The letter 
was written in answer to a request for his 
judgment on Jere Black’s and Ben Butler’s 
opinions; he does not mention his Essex 
friend’s, but says that ‘‘no one but a seces- 
sionist” would hold Judge Black’s. 


The alumni of Meadville College met 
after the adjournment of the Unitarian con- 
ference, aud appointed the Rev. C. A. Sta- 
ples, A. M. Pendleton, J. B. Greene, W. L. 
Chaffin and J. L. Jones, a committee to 
raise $15,000 as an endowment for the col- 
lege. The ladies attending the conference 
met in the parlor of the United States ho- 
tel, after the adjournment, and organized to 
assist the committee in raising the funds. 
Mrs. C. G. Ames, of Boston, Mrs. Brooke 
Herford, Mrs. John Wilkinson, of Chicago, 
Mrs. George Partridge, of St. Louis, Mrs. 
Thomas Elliot, of Portland, Oregon, Mrs. 
Walter Richmond, of Providence, Mrs. J. 
M. Root, of Burlington, Vt., Mrs. F, Hin- 
dekoper, of Meadville, Mrs. F. Israel, of 
Salem, Mass., and Mrs. Judge White, of 
Santa Barbara, were appointed a committee 
to complete the organization. One hundred 
and fifty joined and paid a dollar each. Mrs. 
Susan J. Lesley,of Philadelphia, was chosen 
treasurer. 

A beautiful portrait in oils, of Elisha 
Morgan’s little girl, by Miss Irene E. Par- 
melee, is to be seen at Gill’s gallery, in 
Springfield, Mass. It is not a conventional 
affair, like the usual child’s picture, but 
represents the pretty maid justin from a 
run in the fields, resting her right elbow on 
a table, upon which lie a daisy or two she 
has dropped there, while her straw hat 
hangs over her left arm by the blue neck- 
ribbon. The folds of the dress might be 
bettered by a little more freedom, but the 
portrait of the face and arm, ou whose palm 





the cheek rests, could not well be improved. 





The handling is cenfident and strong; the 
flesh tints are rich, the face eloquent with 
healthy child. life. The picture is a war- 
rant of the artist's future. Miss Parmelee 
has finished a crayon portrait of the late 
Samuel Bowles, to the order of a friend, 
which will presently be exhibited at Gill's. 
This is a vigorous and powerful likeness. 
and as a work of art ranks with the best 
crayon work done in the country. 


The Senate of London University has 
shown commendable alacrity in availing it- 
self of its new Supplemental Charter to 
put women in every respect on a footing of 
equality with men in regard to the whole of 
its degrees. So far asthe University of 
London is concerned, lady-students are now, 
therefore, without agrievance. It remains 
to be seen to what extent they will avail 
themselves of their new privileges. The 
London degrees are peculiarly adapted to 
try the student’s powers of physical endu- 
rance. Itis not so often the clever head as 
the robust physique that carries the day. 
It is the opinion of the shrewdest observers, 
that very few women could qualify for 
graduation at London without serious inju- 
ry to Reir physical health;—but that is not 
now tothe point. The experiment has to be 
made, and ‘‘let the toughest skin hold long- 
estout.” Inafree and enlightened coun- 
try, men and women are entitled to as much 
education as they please to imbibe, and are 
able to carry about with them. With a fair 
field and no favor, neither sex has anything 
to fear. The stronger will not go to the wall 


George Will:am Curtis’s recent lecture at 
Ashfield was a vivid portrayal of the evils 
of our present civil-service system and of 
the need of reform, ,It was admirably 
adapted to educate the citizen to a right 
comprehension of his political duties. It 
showed conclusively that the business of 
government should be conducted on right 
principles, and an eloquent and powerful 
appeal was made to every American to 
struggle for the elevation of the system till 
the American system of civil-service be- 
comes the best instead of being far below 
that of Great Britain and other countries, 
and stands on a basis of good morals and 
not on that of the spoils the pay of the vic- 
tors. Mr. Curtis showed by a recent letter 
from Mr. Jay that his statement, lately de- 
nied by the treasury departmenl, that the 
percentage of collecting the revenue in the 
United States is five times what it is in 
Great Britain is true nevertheless, his state- 
ment referring to the entire importations, 
both dutiable and free, whereas the depart- 
ment apparently took into view only the 
actual customs revenue.—ASpringfield Repub- 
lican. d 

A meeting of ladies was held at Sidney, 
the 17th of July, to form an association for 
promoting the growth of silkworms and 
the cultivation of the silk industry, which, 
it was considered, could be much better 
practiced by women than hy men, and even 
children could engage in it. It was deter- 
mined to establish a branch of the Ladies’ 
Sericultural Society of Victoria, there being 
in that colony a statute protecting the prop- 
erty of married women vested in such a so- 
ciety. It was hoped that arrangements 
would be made with the New South Wales 
Government that a number of children now 
in orphan asylums may be placed in a mul- 
berry nursery or in two or three cottages, 
under the genera! superintendence of a 
committee of ladies, to be trained in the silk 
industry, and that young mulberry trees 
may be distributed among farms through- 
out the colony. Subscriptions were at once 
obtained, and a hope was expressed that 
ladies in England will subscribe. It was 
thought that the amount might afterwards 
be returned to them in silk produced upon 
a silk farm. The meeting was under the 
the patronage of ladies of title and influence. 

The late strikes, discouraging aud pe- 

cuuiarily disastrous as they have proved to- 
the movers, are not without some favora- 
ble results to others. And, singularly 
enough, they are of the class who often 
sufter keenly from the strikes of fathers, hus- 
bands, and brothers Ina number of trades: 
and employments, women and girls are now 
the operatives who have quietly and unex- 
pectedly supplanted the men who asked, 
and in many instances doubtless deserved 
higher wages. The new workers were not, 
at least at first, considered intruders or in- 
terlopers, but were rather indifferently re- 
garded by the men whose places they filled, 
it being surmised the old bosses or employ- 
ers would have their hands full in the over- 
sight of ignorant, inefficient women, and be 
ready to recall their old workmen at ad- 
vanced rates. This, however, has not been of- 
ten the case; the women have generally taken 
well to their new occupations, and given 
satisfaction by their deft, honest work, and 
especially by their disposition ‘‘not to quar- 
rel with their bread and butter,” as the men 
are too much inclined to do. And soit 
happeus that in various directions strikes are 
losing much of their former power to dis- 
turb and and inconvenience some trade or 
employment once under theircontrol. Wo- 
men in considerable numbers have entered 
the doors left open by strikes and discontent, 
and the indications are that they will not 
readily vacate the places they are filling. 
—Central Christian Advocate. 
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DAISY MILLER ON HER TRAVELS. 


At our watering place this summer we 
read ‘‘out,” as our English friends say, Mr. 
James’s clever story of “Daisy Miller.” 
We laughed and cried over it, and while 
eur gentlemen mostly agreed that it was 
cruelly unfair to American girls, most of 
the women declared that it was an ‘‘ower 
true” picture. A few of us, however, stood 
up forour girls. ‘‘At any rate,” we said, 
“such people are only to be found in the 
remote West, and one year’s education will 
suffice, with their quick perceptions, to give 
them good manners.” Now it happened 
that I was one of the warmest defenders of 
the fair, and this is what befell me on my 
way home. 

Our party had been seated in the same 
car cor several hours when we reached a 
junction, where our numbers. were largely 
increased by other homeward-bound travel- 
ers, coming from other frequented resorts 
by an intersecting road. 

‘No drawing-room car till we reach Brad- 
ford Junction? Where is Bradford Junc- 
tion? How far? How long will it be? 
How nasty!” o 

These words came clear and distinct to 
our ears, in a high, young, assured voice, 
before the owner thereof reached us, enter- 
ing at the rearof the car. That is the voice 
of aspoiled beauty, a belle and a girl of 
society, I said to myself. In a moment she 
passed us. She was a beauty. There were 
twoof them. Young girls in faultless trav- 
eling costumes, except the round hats on 
the back of the head, and these were well 
shaded by dark veils. There was a chaper- 
one, also, with her husband, and an attend- 
ant young man ofdistinguished appearance. 
There was much arranging of seats and dis- 
posing of wraps and looking up of fans and 
books and parasols for the young girls—the 
ehaperone found her own quite quietly and 
‘easily-——but at last they were all seated, in 
five separate seats, not, however, until the 
beauty par eacellence had taken us all in at 
a glance, and given us alla good, satisfac- 
tory look at her sweet young self. She finds 
her book and begins toread in a funny, bus- 
iness-like way. After about two minutes a 
sudden desire seizes her, and she rushes 
down the car to chaperone’s husband, and 
reads out to him a short extract from her 
book. Eloquent pantomine follows and 
Jaughing, much enjoyed by all the occu- 
pants of the car—for she is a very pretty 
ereature—then, returning to her seat, she 
gives any who had not appreciated the first 
a second opportunity of observing all her 
fine points, sits sideways in the seat, poses 
and reposes, and reads again for another 
two minutes, drops her book and yawns 
audibly, then reads again. Young man ap- 
proaches— 

‘‘May I move these wraps and sit here?” 

Beauty, who is quite absorbed in what she 
is pleased to call her “‘reading,” raises a 
pair of soft, startled brown eyes. 

‘‘What did you say?” she calmly asks. 

Question repeated. Languid assent. 

Wraps disposed of with many changes; 
Beauty first insists upon holding all in her 
Jap, then laughs at the absurdity of her ap- 
pearance buried under the weight and calls 
upon us all to look, which we gladly do, 
Young man relieves her, and conversation 
uow begins all along the line of four seats, 
in which all the names of the party are of- 
ten and clearly pronounced, and we now 
know that Beauty is called Celia, her friend 
Fanny, that the chaperone is Mrs. Langdon 
—her husband Captain Langdon, and at- 
tendant young man Mr. Sears—a recent ac- 
<juaintance, from a distance. Other names 
are often heard—well known—some of the 
best names, in fact, in a neighboring city; 
this in reference to recent events at the last 
watering place, wherein many pleasing facts 
are made known concerning friends of our 
own. 

Car stops at station. Time for refresh- 
ments. Captain L. asks if any one wants 
anything. Yes; Celia wants acup of cof- 
fee. She goes out with the two gentlemen. 
Conversation new begins between Fanny 
and chaperone, in which the names of Ce- 
lia’s parents are several times repeated, as 
well as chaperone’s maiden name. 

‘Poor Jordan,” says Fanny, ‘‘do you 
think Celia has really refused him?” 

‘Not a doubt of it.” 

“Oh! Lhope not,” says chaperone, ‘‘he 
was very devoted to her up to the very 
Jast.”’ 

‘‘Yes; but he was very wretched yester- 
day, and reproached me for taking her off 
to drive on her last day,” etc. 

‘But Bronson was the worst case,” con- 
tinued Fanny, “‘that is an old affair, you 
know; Celia really cared for him, and it 
went on fora whole season, and that was 
last summer; but after a while she shipped 
him, and it quite broke his heart; anc yet 
he follows her around everywhere, just as 
you saw him do.” 

‘‘When is she going abroad?” 

“Next October.” 

Enter beauty (Celia,) with her long, slen- 
der hands full of fruit: ‘Coffee was horrid; 
perfectly beastly; I think it was poison. 
Now somebody eat all this fruit—do, Mrs. 
Langdon; do, Fan; do, Captain L.; do, Mr. 

Sears. No? I could not eat a thing to save 
me.” And she sinks exhausted on the seat. 

How can we help looking with interest at 





Celia, now that we know exactly who she 
is and what she has been doing? The train 
is still during all this last conversation, and 
the ladies’ seats sufficiently removed to 
make a loud tone necessary at all times. 
Those of us whose eyes will not bear either 
reading or gazing out of windows must 
both see and hear. The frequent introduc- 
tion of well-known names left no doubt in 
the minds of at least one party of travel- 
lers who each member of this other party 
was, to the third and fourth generation. 

Attendant beau now takes- the vacant 
seat, and all is quiet, when up jumps Celia, 
exclaiming: ‘‘I knew something was the 
matter; here I am, buttoned up in this hor- 
rid bot thing!” Whereupon a gossamer-like 
ulster duster is got off, by dint of standing 
in what we call the aisle of the car, and with 
much help from Mr. Sears. A faultless fig- 
ure is now revealed, added to all the rest. 

‘‘Now, where is that book I was read- 
ing?” she says, and again the party composes 
itself; but not for more than two minutes 
before Celia has something to say to Mrs. 
Langdon, and must walk down the car to 
accomplish it, standing in the aisle the 
while,—she seems always to be standing 
there! By aad by Mr. Sears retires to smoke, 
and now begins a very lively conversation 
all along the three seats,—comments on this 
new acquaintance, his personal appearance, 
&c., speculations as to his ancestry (which 
they got wrong.) Two minutes of repose 
—when Celia rises and puts on the ‘‘horrid 
hot” ulster, —this time alone, —buttons it all 
up, and, placing herself at the inside end 
of the seat, puts up her feet and composes 
herself to sleep. But after two minutes— 
her longest interval of rest—a thought 
strikes her; she draws off her long glove, 
and, regaining the reposeful pose, she lays 
her pretty little white hand tenderly across 
her chest, much as little babies do in sleep, 
glances down, approvingly, and again 
closes her soft eyes. 

She slept two minutes, when an entire 
change of programme occurred to her; a 
vigorous rearranging of her dress, the long 
veil is unwound, the pretty handkerchief 
untied around her throat, only to tie it right 
up again in a better bow, and, in fact, to 
restore all to its former condition. 

My station was now called, and I started 
to leave the train, but I was stopped in the 
aisle, with my grasses, thistles, cat-tails and 
wraps, while Celia, standing square in the 
middle, could blow a farewell kiss to Fan- 
ny, preparatory to taking ‘‘a little walk up 
and down the car for exercise.” 

A breath of sweet violets filled the air, as 
I passed her, and as I looked at the lovely 
native American picture, the peerless girl 
in her faultless costume, 1 sighed to think 
she ought to know better, but oh! she does 
not, and she is going to Europe in October 
to furnish an original for another Daisy 
Miller—this time not from Schenectady, but 
from the old Atlantic coast.—A Wayfarer 
in Boston Advertiser. 
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THE NEW DANGER. 


A grave controversy is agitating our 
English sisters. Dowe not read with bated 
breath both argument and facts? It is no 
longer a question of rights and privileges. 
Justice with her scales stands no longer the 
threatened goddess, Love itself, the ‘‘spirit 
and spring of the universe,” our ‘“‘highest 
word and synonymn of Ged” is to perish 
when woman wins the ballot! Even the 
power to love is to become extinct! Was 
ever night so hideous foretold in England, 
as the outcome of a movement in which 
great-hearted English women have been so 
prompt and serviceable? 

Will not Mrs. Livermore, Mrs. Howe, Mrs. 
Stone, and all their bright, earnest co-work- 
ers, pause to contemplate the awful blackness 
to which their work is tending? We had been 
daily warned that homes would be neglected, 
children defrauded of sweet motherly care, 
manners roughened in Woman, while man 
was to fall from his high estate in senate 
and council-chamber to the general chore 
work of the humble domestic sphere. We 
had deplored all these as necessary though 
dreadful concomitants of Woman Suffrage. 
We had trusted that some plan of adjust- 
ment would be evolved after the new order 
was fairly launched, and that this terrible 
satire on the fitness of things would be only 
a brief episode incident to the earlier stages 
succeeding wholesome revolution. Butthis 
new danger should indeed arrest the onward 
march of our reforming host. What will 
avail all the possessions of the fairest ideal 
kingdom, with Love the great conserver— 
the “‘life of life” left out? 

A “‘woman of high social position and in- 
fluence,” supposed to stand on the heights 
of English privilege and culture, where the 
view is broad, and the atmosphere free from 
illusion, sees this gulf of perdition, Men 
and women, standing on lower ground and 
of feebler vision had fancied they saw Love 
lifted to its native heights, when Woman 
was freed from bondage to the coarser mo- 
tives which had kept her in paths of minis- 
tration and service to which her nature 
called her. That Love might sway and 
permeate more truly lives grown meager in 
rugged, unequal conflict, has certainly been 
an inspiring motive to many a worker in 
this cause. 

To be sure we have on the other hand a 





champion who has done worthy service 
among our English sisters. She gravely 
assures us that ‘self-supporting, independ- 
ent women do not lose their emotional char- 
acteristics, and that many professional wo- 
men have become loving wives and tender 
mothers.” This testimony, coming from 
another Englishwoman also of ‘“‘high social 
position and influence,” seems rather too 
preposterous to be true, while our minds 
are imbued with Mrs. Orr’s reflections. 

Is there not some third Englishwoman of 
“good social position and influence,” who 
can settle this question by stubborn, indis- 
putable facts? There are several very emi- 
nent examples of independent, self-support- 
ing women in England; not a few in Amer- 
ica. Why not send interviewers with pow- 
ers of emotional analysis, and let them learn 
something of the capacity of these women 
for loving, as compared with other women? 
Could interviewers be found possessing the 
delicate tact and wisdom of those who in- 
vade the homes of our statesmen and _poli- 
ticians, would not Florence Nightingale, 
Emily Faithful, Louisa Alcott, or Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, submit to the vexation for 
the sake of Woman's salvation? If there 
is really growing up among usa class of 
loveless Amazons, earning money simply to 
spend on cold, costly splendor, or selfishly 
to hoard while the needy perish around 
them; evading a!l sweet human ties because 
they have no love to hallow them, while 
other motives, long so exigent, have lost their 
force—should we not know it at once, and 
arrest all movements that are to make the 
world ‘‘ Heart bare, heart hungry, very 
poor?” 

The views of one party in this English 
discussicn remind me of a little incident in 
my own experience—where she speaks of 
single women as superfluous, having a mu- 
tilated existence, etc. I was riding to Bos- 
ton from another New England city in a 
seat before two of those interesting people 
who screech into unwilling, uninterested 
ears the small affairs of their clique and 
neighborhood. One was a_ well-dressed, 
well-to-do sort of woman, who expressed 
her opinions with much more force than 
elegance. Calling the attention of her com- 
panion to a lady in the distance, a refined, 
intelligent looking person, she at once pro- 
nounced her ‘‘un old maid,” and said, ‘‘Last 
year I boarded next house to two of those 
creatures who lived together; no relations, 
only happened to come together,” repeating 
all these assertions with exquisite emphasis. 
“I used to see them out with their hens in 
their rubbers. (I think she meant the old 
maids and not the hens), and I used to ask 
myself what account were they, what were 
they good for, and what had old maids to 
live for, anyway? and yet they are just as 
tenacious of life as anybody, just as tena- 
cious.” 

That this woman’s own life had been 
rounded and mellowed by matrimony I was 
assured by her frequent quotations from 
‘“‘John,” and her frank confession to her 
friend, shared by so many fellow-passengers, 
that some delinquencies of hers made him 
more “tearing mad” than some others. 

It may flatter some ambitious Americans 
to see that all profound opinions do not 
originate on the other side of the Atlantic, 
or find their most logical, forceful expres- 
sion’ there. Her English sister has, no 
doubt, a wider range of culture and privi- 
lege; but, if I could only give the tone and 
emphasis, as no written transcript could 
give them, I think she would not refuse to 
acknowledge in our American observer of 
facts pertaining to the controversy,a distinct 
and worthy coadjutor. 8. E. H 

sti 
THAT “PARALLEL,” 





EpIToRs JOURNAL :—How eloquently dis- 
courses Prof. Austin Phelps, D.D., as cop- 
ied from the Congregatioaalist in your issue 
of August 24! What depth of reasoning! 
What profundity of wisdom! What singu- 
lar consistency! and what flawless logic! 

I am so struck with admiration that I 
cannot resist these raptures, nor the desire 
to ‘‘offer a few remarks” on the subject. 

1. To quote the learned divine’s own 
words—‘‘We must confess that intelligence, 
culture, knowledge of the art of govern- 
ment, the habit of rule, pride of ancestry 
and historic prestige, have more real power 
in ruling a great State, than the brute force 
of hands.” 

True, this remark was intended to apply 
only in cases of a minority of cultivated 
white men, as opposed to the muscular 
strength of uncultivated negroes; but I as- 
sume that the same good rule applies with 
equal force to cultivated women. Who 
dares deny that an intelligent woman is in- 
tellectually superior to the great mass of 
negro men, and (truth must be confessed 
even at the cost of having ‘our theories 
driven out of sight,’) even to a few ‘‘white 
male citizens?” 

2. Culture is more a prerogative of op- 
portunity than of sex; and I venture the 
modest assertion that cultured women are 
no more rare than cultured men. If Wo- 
man was always to be bound to the wheel 
of man’s triumphal car, it was a great mis- 
take in her “‘lord and master” ever to have 
allowed her to learn the alphabet; because, 
having obtained that, she has clamored for 
more, until not even the most ancient and 





hallowed of his institutions of learning are 
longer sacred in her eyes, nor secure from 
her intrusion. And I may say, in passing, 
that thus it will be with political rights: 
Once acknowledge that Woman has even 
an existence, and she will never rest until 
you admit that she is your peer; and that 
without ‘‘a war of sexes,” too. 

3. Knowledge of the art of government 
is spreading with alarming rapidity among 
women, and, if the learned divine will 
kindly admit that political trickery is no 
part of the ‘‘art” of government, according 
to present prospects, political science will 
soon become well understood, theoretically, 
by women, and then all they will lack in 
that line will be practice. 

4, Even ‘‘the habit of rule” is not wholly 
unknown among women, if we may be al- 
lowed to listen to the mournful wailings 
which find voice through our public prints 
about “‘henpecked husbands” and terrible 
‘‘mothers-in law.” 

5. Who has more ‘‘pride of ancestry” 
than New England’s brave daughters, who 
glory so in their pilgrim fathers, yea, and 
in their pilgrim mothers too; in their Lex- 
ington and Bunker Hill grandfathers and 
great uncles, as well as in the grandmothers 
and great aunts who spun the raiment and 
tended the flocks for all? And whose pride 
of family and historic glory exceeds that of 
the high-bred {ladies of the South, who 
“drove their section into rebellion,” and 
who still, according to the Professor, keep 
up most bitterly the conflict of opinion? 
Surely, surely, ‘‘descent” and “history” 
are as truly ours as our brothers! 

That ‘‘open question” concerning the 
“instinct of government,” I will not pre- 
sume to touch, because—must I confess it? 
I don’t know what the reverend gentleman 
means by the ‘‘instinct of government.” 
I wonder if it could be that men have a 
natural desire to ‘‘lord it” over their fellow- 
creatures, especially women? Perish the 
thought! for that is the very thing those 
‘“‘shriekers for rights” assert, and resolve to 
resist. No, I never was good at guessing 

Prof. Phelps says that Woman’s disad- 
vantage is fourfold that of the negro, who 
“can neither take suffrage by force, nor 
hold it if assailed by force,” because ‘‘the 
distribution of physical power renders the 
gift neither a right nor a blessing; and he 
says this after having declared that ‘‘intelli- 
gence, culture, etc., have more real power 
in governing a State than the brute force of 
hands.” Now do, somebody, tell me if the 
Professor really meant what these state- 
ments infer—. ¢., that since both negroes 
and women are lacking in ‘‘brute force of 
hands,” Woman's four-fold disadvantage 
lies in the lack of ‘‘intellect,” ‘‘culture,” 
and that wonderful “‘instinct” before men- 
tioned. I fear my weak, womanly under- 
standing is growing slightly befogged. 

Again, in that most preposterous case 
supposed—a war voted by women which 
cannot be carried out because against the 
wishes of men—what becomes of that re- 
sistless force mentioned in another para- 
graph under the inscrutable name of ‘‘mor- 
dant sarcasm,” ‘‘which made it impossible 
for chivalrous young men to resist the cur- 
rent?” And bow is it, if women have no 
fighting abilities, that ‘‘No other mobs 
equal those of women in ferocity?” and by 
what name would be designated, in a man, 
that ‘‘attachment” to her cause which im- 
pelled the Southern girl to sing “‘Dixie” in 
defiance of those who burned her home? 

Is it true that ‘‘the consent of the gov- 
erned,” which in our Commonwealth is ex- 
pressed by the ballot, is ‘‘forever unnatu- 
ral” to half the population? and is there 
really any danger that we might find it nec- 
essary to fight Man for the privilege of con- 
senting to be governed? Oh, terrible! my 
timid woman-heart shrinks appalled at the 
prospect, and flies to the certainly not more 
dangerous alternative, Let us govern our- 
selves. 

On a return to my subject, after five min- 
utes’ walk inthe open air to cool my excit- 
ed fancy, I really begin to doubt whether 
women are “entirely without resources,” 
and if even ‘‘a war of sexes” would be alto- 
gether a farce, as our beloved divine asserts. 
Suppose (and my supposition is no more 
improbable than his,) that the great majori- 
ty of women should ‘‘vote,” that no mar- 
riages or other housekeeping compacts shall 
take place between men and women until 
the obnoxious word ‘‘male” be expunged 
from the law so effectually that not a single 
restricuon remain upon Woman which 
would not also be laid upon man, and not a 
single privilege be accorded to man which 
would not be granted to Woman also, That 
would be a measure which the voters would 
look only to themselves to execute, and for 
this reason could not probably be consider- 
ed ‘‘unnatural.” Who would see the tragic 
side of that drama but the poor men whose 
‘instinct of government” and other sacred 
instincts would be denied their natural ex- 
pression? 

Don’t tell me the women would be com- 
pelled to strike their colors through lack of 
bread and butter, for, thanks to those brave 
ones who have demonstrated the fact— 
women can, alone and lonely, be self-sup- 
porting; while it may be another of those 
‘open questions” whether men could, under 
those circumstances, be’ self-supporting; 
since we hear so much about the necessity 
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of soothing and cheering them whenever 
one does a day’s work for oneself. The 
time has nearly gone by for women to be 
conquered singly, like the bulls in Esop’s 
Fable; they mingle with, enlighten and 
strengthen each other as men have done 
from time immemorial, and never again 
can it be truthfully said that women have 
no power, no influence, ‘‘no resources with 
in themselves.” 

1 wonder if I have got to ‘‘seventeenthly” 
yet? At alleventsit is best to conclude. 
Try, try, again, Professor. Be good and 
you will be happy, etc., etc. 

St. George, U. T. Lu. L. Daron. 

THE STRANGER IN BOSTON, 

A red-letter day in Boston, may properly 
begin with a breakfast at Young’s Hotel, 
For twenty years it has kept up the height 
of fine living attainable in the United States, 
its apartments, its waiters and cooks being 
designed for all that a fastidious and liber. 
al patronage could require. Its superb 
comfort was exclusively for gentlemen, and 
fashionable women were piqued with sto- 
ries of its monastic privileges, its English 
luxury of service, its fine toilet damask and 
the lavendered bed-linen, the dressing-rooms 
lined with white marble, and its ineffable 
cutsine—specially for its salad dressing, for 
which the house is known by epicures ey- 
erywhere. No guest was or is allowed to 
bring wife or daughter to stay in the house, 
but within a year its reserve is so far re 
laxed as to admit ladies, properly escorted, 
to its restaurant. There is a sense of privil- 
ege and almost of adventure in being taken 
to breakfast at Young’s. ‘The great red- 
brick building,rigidly plain, hides away close 
to the Court-House and City Hall, its gild- 
ed sign showing up an alley on Washington 
street, the last approach one would select 
for a fashionable resort. The dignified inn 
is asort of arepublican palace inside, its 
large dining room, nearly as high as it is 
wide, decorated with a grandeur past its 
date of florid mouldings on the ceiling, pi- 
lasters, fluted columns and a red-and-white 
marble floor. Its acre of small, snowy ta- 
bles and its waiters of polished manners di- 
vided my admiration. Young’s must have 
a Harvard course in deportment for its wai- 
ters, whose deference, ease and quick intel- 
ligence would be charming in gentlemen 
if we could always find those qualities 
there. 

Perhaps you want to know what sort ofa 
breakfast one gets at Young’s. I wish this 
was an essay on housekeeping, so that every 
point could be enlarged upon. But the 
same wonder comes up at every notable res- 
taurant, why people can’t have just as good 
eating at home every day and why they 
never by any possibility do so. Why the 
dining-room cannot be as cool, as orderly 
and spotless, the melon as crisp, the salad as 
fresh and piquant, the cutlet as brown with 
out, as melting and juicy within, or the bread 
and butter as perfect as that at Young’s, 
will always be remarkable to any one con- 
demned to domestic interiors. And just as 
singular that Mrs. Henderson, Mrs. Beeton, 
and Mrs, Warren, with a hundred other 
housekeeping authorities, can never teach 
women how to do better. They buy col- 
ored china for the tables and put a vase of 
flowers beside the gravy boat—tuberoses 
and drawn butter agreeing so delightfully— 
add Saratoga potatoes and wilted salad to 
the bill of fare, and call it ‘improved house 
keeping, "and join the chant, ‘‘Nothing 
like home living.” It’s a mercy there isn’t 
The domestic style is rather underdone. 
The average woman succeeds like a profes 
sional in making her gowns and pleatings, 
and sets out her rooms like a scene painter. 
She only and persistently fails in cookery 
and the small harmonies of home service. 

You should lunch at Parker’s where the 
ladies ordinary is the Boston Social Ex- 
change, a most convenient and liberal insti- 
tution. Appointments are made there with 
the upmost freedom. There ladies mect 
for lunch after shopping, and parties for 
the day are made up over nine o’clock 
breakfast. There Newburyport comes 
down to meet Watertown, and Malden 
meets Roxbury, and Newton flirts with 
Harvard. In the season every celebrity in 
Boston is to be seen there at some hour of 
the day. Poets, artists and lecturers an- 
nounce their return to town by putting in 
an appearance at Parker’s, and the word 
goes quickly round to the outskirts of Ja- 
maica Plain and South Boston. You can’t 
push your chair back without striking ge- 
nius in some shape. That quite, genial, 
gray man opening baked potatoes is the Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale, and that tall, rather 
handsome, broad-shouldered figure is Parson 
Murray, up from his farm and colts at Guil- 
ford—not so much of a divine as what you 
may call a social improver, enthusiastic ov- 
er his monster congregation and big prayer- 
meeting, which is a sort of reception, with 
music and a little religion on the cards. 
Colonel Higginson and the Cheneys, male 
and female; the crew of young magazinists 
and poets, Lathrop, Scudder and their ilk, 
with a great deal of electricity to let off, and 
excessively neutral in appearance; young 
and rising scientists with an air which says 
“I have nothing to learn from Nature—I 
have been to Heidelberg; ” James Redpath 
and the whole lecture bureau, lady readers, 
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recitere, personators and the musical frater- 
nity by turns, make the society at Parker’s. 
Louise Chandler Moulton has repeated her 
last poem while dressing the raw tomatoes 
at that table in the corner, and Wendell 
Phillips rehearsed his new lecture while 
waiting for the filet. The hall which leads 
to the dining-réom opens by an arch into 
the rotunda, and in passing one cannot help 
catching a word or two. A tall, thin, gray- 
paired gentleman standing with a friend is 
saying in a slow, earnest voice, ‘‘What fills 
me with astonishment, which grows with 
my years, is the concentration of feeling 
which enabled Milton to throw such inten- 
sity into a dying scene.” 

Talking ‘‘Paradise Regained” in a hotel 
jounging room is purely a Boston treat. 1 
can’t tell you how it shocked our Metropol- 
itan ears—quite as much as if he had been 
talking religion. 

The shrewd and kindly host of the Par- 
ker House has tacitly encouraged this fore- 
gathering in hisdomains, which has resulted 
in making his place the rendezvous for all 
New England, serious orgay. The quiet 
acute young woman at the cashier’s desk, 
with the choice flowers always blooming in 
her vase, has seen the course and ending of 
scores of esthetic flirtation, before her, and 
been intrusted with three-line notes of infi- 
nite consequence and irreproachable import, 
to be handed to the right person when she 
came in for her noon chocolate. Heavens! 
how horribly people would be frowned at in 
any picture gallery or restaurant in anoth- 
ertown I could mention, ifthe proprietors 
suspected them of coming for any other pur- 
pose than to put money in the till. What ev- 
ery town needs as much as a public library is 
a social exchange of good repute, where de- 
cent folks can meet and talk an hour, away 
from home, and where one can wait an idle 
while without being scowled at for a va- 
grant or worse, 

Or if you want a change of air, lunch at 
Whitney’s in the top of the Equitable build- 
ing, seven or eight stories up, by elevator, 
where one of the brightest dining-rooms is 
lodged in the Mansard, fitted in a clear chest- 
nut from sill to rafter in open finish; and 
your table at a window overlooks city and sea 
and you eat your English mutton chop or 
true Yankee chowder in such pure, sunny 
air as convinces you that the true place for 
a restaurant isin theroof. After lunch the 
proper thing for a gentleman is to go upa 
few stories more to the roof of the tower for 
asmokeand aview. And now, having set- 
tled two important questions, where you are 
to breakfast and lunch—for it is easy to dine 
well almost anywhere—let us take to our 
idle observance. The women and girls inthe 
streets are carrying flowers, as they always 
do in Boston—this season the wild marsh 
rosemary, for sale at all the street corners, 
a seashore plant, airy and wiry, like a blue 
heath, and that keeps its bloom all winter 
like Scotch heather. The old graceful fond- 
ness for peculiar flowers, English violets in 
February, arbutus in spring, pond lily buds 
in July. I remember these flowers from 
the time when I carried an exercise book 
and conjugated French verbs in Bowdoin 
street. For the best of my small schooling 
was done hereabouts, and most that I don’t 
know was learned in Boston. The school. 
mistress and her poet haunt the long walk 
on the Common, just as they used when the 
first fascination of the ‘‘Essays of the Break- 
fast Table’ was with one; and it always 
seems as if the sign on School street corner 
must tread “Ticknor & Fields,” as it did 
twenty years ago. The proverb about 
changing the luck with the house comes 
to one who regrets the landmarks of the 
friendly old bookstores. What did the firm 
want to change its quarters for? It will nev- 
er find anything more unique and character- 
istic than the old wooden house with the 
high gable on School street, and the low 
eaves, windows masked by tall green plants 
on the‘ledge in front, where the contribu- 
tors to the Atlantic used to meet—an old- 
world picture of a thriving business-house. 
—Shirley Dare in N, Y. World. 


HUMOROUS. 


What woman would be the most likely to 
give her husband a blowing up if he irritated 
her?—Dinah might. 

The Danbury News, says a strong grasp 
betokens a strong heart. What a magnifi- 

scent heart a lobster must have!—TZurner’s 
Falls Reporter. 


Correspondents say that many of the 
summer resorts are short of men this season. 
Would’st know the wherefor? The men 
are ‘‘short” themselves. —Norristown Herald. 


Talleyrand remarked one evening at Hol- 
land House that Cardinal Mazarin ‘‘de- 
ceived, but did not lie,” whereas M de Met- 
ternich, he added, “lied, but never deceived.” 


Cider may bea good temperance drink, 
but i can manage to git so drunk on it that 
i kant tell one ov the 10 commandments from 
= bye-law ov a base-ball klub.—Josh Bii- 
ings. 

Somebody has discovered that whenever 
the grain is cut and hauled in, the tramp 
makes his appearance on the stubble and de- 


—— ‘work or bread.” — Brookville Demo- 
erat, 








We have just been thinking how language 
came into the world. It was during Adam 
and Eve’s first quarrel, when one word 
woe on another.—Cincinnati Saturday 

ugnt, 





‘‘How is it miss, you gave your age to the 
census-taker as only twenty-five, when you 
were born the same year 1 was, and I am 


thirty-nine?” ‘‘Ab, you have lived much 
faster than , sir.” 
Gentleman. ‘‘Why, man, you've swal- 


lowed half a cork in that whiskey!” Extra 
Hand. ‘‘All right, Sor; I'm contint. I’ve 
larned to take ivery thing in the spirits in 
which it is offered.” 


Ninety-five piano manufacturers are 
awaiting with breathless suspense the 18th 
of September, when the French Exhibition 
awards will be made and each will get the 
first prize.—Boston Transcript. 


Seven-Year-Old. — ‘‘Grandma, Mother 
Shipton says the world will come to an end 
in 1881. Is that true?” Grandma. ‘No, 
dear, for in the Bible we are told, ‘Of that 
day and hour knoweth no man,’ etc.” Seven- 


Year-Old. ‘‘Ah, but Mother Shipton was a 
woman!” 
Aunt Bella. ‘‘Now look here, Tommy. 


Suppose there were three apples on the ta- 
ble. Could I take away one and leave 
three?” Tommy. “Oh no, auntie! Cer- 
tainly not.” unt Bella. ‘‘And why, 
Tommy?’ Tommy. ‘Because it wouldn't 
be polite.” 


A woman took her little one in her arms 
to hear afamous preacher. The loud voice 
from the platform awoke the child and made 
it cry, and its mother got up and was leav- 
ing the hall, when the minister sto ped her 
by saying: ‘‘My good woman, don’t go 
away. The baby doesn't disturb me.” ‘“‘It 
isn’t for that, sir, I leave;”’ she replied, 
with a perfect unconsciousness of sarcasm: 
—‘‘It’s you disturb the baby.” 


CARPETS! 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS ! 
A Special Line 


At the Following Low Prices: 











Royal Velvets - - - - $1.50 

Five-frame Body Brussels 
$1.25 

Tapestry Brussels -- -- .75 

Kidderminsters - - - - .75 

Remnants of Body Brus- 
sels, 5 to 20 yards, at $1.00 


(2 These goods are of the best quality, and equal 
to any Foreign or Domestic goods. 


JOHN & JAS. DOBSON, 


525 & 527 Washington St., 
Opp. R. H. White & Co.'s 


4w4l 





HONEY BEES. 


NEW PRINCIPLES IN BEE-KEEPING. 


Every one who hasa Farm or Garden, can now 
KEEP BEES WITH PROFIT. 


Bees kept on my place are more profitable than any- 
thing connected with the Farm or Garden, Every 
hive of Bees kept on my place wi:] pay 


A PROFIT OF FIFTY DOLLARS 


Every year. There is no pursuit which offers greater 
inducements than Bee Keeping, 


ESPECIALLY TO WOMEN. 
A lady bought a Swarm of 
ITALIAN BEES 


Of me, in 1874, and from that one she increased to 
overtwenty Swarms the third season. Besides, she 
got over 


ONE HUNDRED POUNDS 


Of nice Honey from the Swarm I sent her, the first 
season. Send for Circular. Address 

MRS. L. E. COTTON, 
West Gorham, Maine. 1m40 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Ten miles from Pallebsighie, under the care of 
Friends, gives a thorough collegiate education to 
both sexes, who here pursue the same courses of 
study, and receive the same degrees. 

For catalogue, giving full particulars as to courses 
of study, Terms, &c., address, 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 
Swarthmore College,Swarthmore, Delaware Co., Penn. 
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Ralary. Salesmen wanted tosellour 
Staple Goods to dealers. ae 
meut. address 8. A. GRANT & 

2, 4,6 & & Home 8t., Cincianau, OQ 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


THE NEW YORE 


WEEKLY WORLD, 


An Eight Page Newspaper, 
WILL BE SENT (POSTAGE PREPAID) 
FROM NOW UNTIL JANUARY 1, 1879, 


FOR 


TEN CENTS. 





This Special Offer is made to enable 
the People to see for themselves how 
good a paper THE WORLD Is and how 
worthy it is of theirsupport, 





WE WILL PAY THE POSTAGE 


AND SEND 
THE NEW YORK 


WEEKLY WORLD 
ONE YEAR FOR 
ONE DOLLAR 


Or Fifty Cents tor Six Months, 
Which is LESS THAN TWO CENTS a 
WEEK by the Year, 


FOR A LARGE EIGHT PAGE PAPER. 
Address “THE WORLD,” 


85 PARK ROW, N. Y. 


Semi-Weekly Edition.........--+++++ $2.00 per Year 
Daily Edition........-++--+eeeeeeeees 10.00 = 
Daily, without Sunday Edition........ 8.00“ 





CUT THIS OUT AND HAND IT TO YOUR 
NEIGHBOR. 3w40 


HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS 
For Ladies and Children. 


Union Under Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Waists, Cheme- 
lettes, Dress Reform Corset 
Waists, &c. Call or send for il- 
lustrated Catalogue and Re- 
duced Price List. mention 
ing this paper. Agents wanted. 

Patterne sold. 

Alice Fletcher & Co., 

6 East 14th St,.N.W.City. 














R. MARSTON & CO’S 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON, 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


On the European Plan. 


No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 





Rooms to Let bw the Dav or Week 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


NOTM/N & CAMPBELL’S 


STUDIOS 


At No. 4 Park St., Boston, are now open. Photo 


rom Cartes de Visite to life size. 


Also in 


Water Colors and India Ink. 


MEDALS 


London, 1861; Paris, $. Philadelphia, 1876. 


1y25 





—T HE E— 


HENRY ¥F. MILLER 


PIANO-FORTES 


are the 


—Best.— 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


The Most Durable. 


THE 


HENRY F. MILLER 
PIANOS 


Have been thoroughly tested in 
The Boston Public Schools, 


THE NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


of Music 


etc. 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


Received two awards at Philadelphia. 
With but one exception, no other piano exhibition 
received buc one award. 


Write for Catalogue and mention this paper. 


HENRY F. MILLER 


611 WASHINGTON ST., 
opposite the Globe Theater, 
BOSTON 





DITSON & CO’S 


Home Musical Librarv 


contains nearly all the really good sheet music ever 

published, conveniently bound in Thirty-Two band- 

some volumes. Each book is quite independent of 

the others, is sold separately, and contains the large 

quantity of 200 to 250 pages, sheet music size, of 
music, and each book is sold for 

$2.50 in Boards; $3 Cloth; #4 Gilt. 


There are 15 Collections of Vocal Music, of which 
the three most recently issued are: 


THE SUNSHINE OF SONG. (0 pp. & 
songs.) The songs are by the most popular authors, 

THE WORLD OF SONG. (250 pages.) A 
great variety of songs by the best composers, na- 

tive and foreign. 

GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG, (232 pages, 75 
Songs, Duets, &c.) Wonderfully fine book. At 

the date of its publication considered the best 

There are 17 Collections of Instrumental Music. Th 

most recent ones are: 

CLUSTER OF GEMS, (237 pages.) 

Fine pieces for advanced players. 

GEMS OF THE DANCE, (232 pages.) 

The newest compositions of Strauss. 

GEMS OF STRAUSS, (250 pages.) 


A hundred or more of the worke of this most bril- 
liant of masters. 


Send for Catalogues and Contents of the 32 books. 


t@™ Look out for Ditson & Co's New Weekly Musi- 
cal Paper. Appears in September. 


FOR SINGING SCHOOLS AND CHOIRS. 


L. O. Emerson's ONWARD! a new book for 
Singing Schools, fully equal to any ever issued, is 
ready for use. xty-six pages of instructions, sixty 
pages of Glees, and Sixty pages of Sacred Music 

75 cents; $7.50 per dozen. 


Emerson's CHURCH OFFERING, a new 
book for Choirs, contains a large and admirable col- 
lection of Anthems, which fit perfectly to the Episco- 
pal Service, but are of the best quality for any service. 
Also a large number of fine Chants. 

$1.25; or $12 per dozen. 


Emerson's SACRED QUARTETTES, 4 new 
book for Quartette Choirs, has a most musical collec- 
tion of new pieces by the most popular authors, and 
provides about one new one for every Sabbath in the 
year. 

Boards $2.00; Cloth $2.25. 


Cosn’s FESTIVAL CHORUS BOOK (1.25) 
has a fine selection of choruses, 


W. O. Perkins’ REQUIEM is anew and con- 
venient collection of hymns and tunes for Funera! 
occasions. Price 50 cents. 


Send for Catalogues containing the descriptions of 
many other excellent books for Choirs or Singing 
Classes. 


Any Book mailed post free for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


GOLD PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 
inthe known world. Sample Watch Free to 
. Address, A. CouLrzR & Co., Chicago. 








6 a weekin your own town, Termsand $5 outfit 
free. Ad‘rs H. Hatietrr & Co., Portland Me. 





ids worker can make $12aday at home. Cost 
0 ly outfit free. Ad'rs TRuE & Co., Augusta, Me, 


Each week to Agents. Goods Staple. 1).000 
testimonials received. Terms liberal.! ure 
ticulars free. J. Worth & Co.S8t.Louis, Mo. 








Pennsylvania 


RAILROAD. 
GREAT THROUGH LINE 


AND 
UNITED STATES MAIL ROUTE, 


The attention of the traveling public is respectfully 
invited to some of the merits of this great highway, 
in the confident assertion and belief that no other line 
= oes equal inducements as a route of through 

ravel. In 


Construction and Equipment 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


stands coufesnetty at the head of American railways. 
The track is double the entire length of the line, of 
steel rails laid on heavy oak ties, which are embedded 
ina foundation of rock ballast eighteen inches in 
depth. All bridges are of iron or stone, and built 
upon the most approved plans. Its passenger care, 
while eminently safe and substantial, are at the same - 
time models of comfort and elegance. 


The Safety Appliances 


in use on this line well illustrate the far-seeing and 
liberal policy of its management, in accordance with 
which the utility only of an improvement and not its 
cost has been the question of consideration. Among 
many may be noticed ~ 


THE BLOCK SYSTEM OF SAFETY SIGNALS, 
JANNEY COUPLER, BUFFER AND PLATFORM 
THE WHARTON PATENT SWITCH, 

ND THE 
WESTINGHOUSE AIR-BRAKE. 


forming in conjunction with a perfect double track 
and road-bed a combination of safeguards aguinst 
accidents which have rendered them practical'y im- 
possible. 


Pullman Palace Cars 


Are run on all Express Trains 
From New York, Philadelphia, Ba ti. 
more, and Washington, 
To Chicago, Cincinnati, Louisville, In 
dianapolis, and St, Louis, 


WITHOUT CHANGE, 


and toall principal points in the far West and South, 
with but one change of cars. Connections are mad 
in Union Depots, and are assured to all importan 


The Scenery 


OF THE 


PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE 
is 
admitted to be unsurpassed in the world for grandeur, 
beauty, and variety. Superior refreshment facilities 
jad gee yy Rd are ———— and atten 
" nev e result that a tri y 3 
Pennsylvania Railroad must Soren eo 
A PLEASING AND MEMORABLE EXPERIENCE. 
Tickets for sale at the lowest rates at the s'icke 
Offices of the Company in all important citice and 


towns 
FRANK THOMSON, _L. P. FARMER, 
General Manager. General 1 assenger- Agen 





lym MASS. 


C.8, HALDEMAN, New Engiand Agent, 
208 and 205 Washington Bireet, Boston, Masa. 
a] 
ty6 
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A SUMMER AT MIRAGE. 


Eprrors JouRNAL.—We (Beatrice and I) 
have had rooms during the summer at the 
parsonage. Mirage is profoundly orthodox, 
and there is but one church, though a few 
scattering Methodists, and an Adventist or 
two, and one Liberal Christian, hold inter- 
mittent meetings in the Nurth Lane School- 
house—so I am told. 

We are the only city boarders in town. 
There have been occasional visitors from 
New York and New Orleans, and as far 
West as Colorado; enterprising members of 
loca! families who emigrated, they or their 
ancestors, in years gone by. So we are 
made much of, and taken in as members of 
the family, which we like. I suppose in time, 
tourists will discover Mirage. May that 
time be far distant! It is delicious to be in 
a place not reported as a ‘‘summer resort.” 

The parsonage itself is a great comfort. 
There is a certain fitness in its having been 
chosen as a temporary rest for that wander- 
ing tribe, the clergy. It has been moved 
twice. It stood originally on the Plain, 
and by short stages, with one long rest of 
forty years, at last reached the present loca- 
tion. Good Elder Gray, concerning whom 
I have heard much, was the first occupant 
in the line of the prophets, and dwelt therein 
thirty years. It wasa mere shell of three 
rooms when he entered in, but he added 
thereto, and remodeled and furnished (for 
besides being learned in theology, he had 
much mechanical skill) until it came out 
the lovely, rambling old affair it is to-day. 

Beatrice and I have his study, Mr. Stuy- 
vesant preferring aden under the eaves. 
This room, with a large, light closet adjoin- 
ing, it seems was once a part of some other 
homestead, moved up and joined to the 
main parsonage by a narrow passage. A 
heavy oaken beam running through the cen- 
ter of the ceiling attests its antiquity. Just 
before we came, Thankful pulled down her 
bunches of pennyroyal,catnip and thorough- 
wort, which had been drying there all win- 
ter, but a sweet odor of herbsstill lingers in 
the room. From this room a door opens 
out into a part of the old fashioned garden, 
whence the minister could step out to walk 
and meditate upon his sixteenth division, 
undisturbed by wife or bairns. 

We often talk about that wife, Trix and 
I. She did all her work (so Aunt Debby, 
who knew her when she herself was a girl, 
tells us) and they had eleven children. And 
to eke out their scanty income for many 
years, there was almost always a student in 
the family, fitting for college under Mr. 
Gray's tuition. Butshe wasa ‘‘master hand” 
for work, and could makea little go a great 
way and 

“Gar auld claes look amaist as weel’s the new;"’ 

Aunt Debby with some other girls, used 
to help her at Association times, and they 
had almost as lively times in the kitchen, as 
the ministers did in theparlor. They (the 
ministers) got pretty “high, argufyin’’ some- 
times. 

“But didn’t they bring their wives, Aunt 
Debby?” 

“No indeed, child; ’t want no place for 
’em. Once ina while Miss Paine come over 
with her husband. She was a mighty soci. 
able woman and would come, but she and 
Miss Gray allers staid in the sittin’ room.” 

Dear me! is that always to be the way? 
Only the other day I was reading about a 
clerical club that meets once a month at a 
first class hotel, where there is an admira- 
Yule cuisine, and after the reading of papers, 
criticisms, etc., they dine. When do the 
wives cf the members thereof hold their club 
meetings and dine? . 

It is almost as difficult to find Mirage as it 
was to gain entrance to Rosamond’s Bower. 
The stage (so it is called) which awaits at 
the —— Station for passengers for Mirage, 
is not peculiarly attractive. It isa nonde- 
script, and though certainly not ‘‘evolved 
from a German’s inner consciousness,” is 
clearly the conception of a Yankee brain, 
empty of ideality. However, the end of the 
magic thread lies therein, and whoever 
would find Mirage must enter. 

Thetwelve miles leading thither are as full 
of sweet unexpectednessas a fairy tale. We 
never thought of feeling weary, we ten pas- 
sengers. The horses were evidently une- 
qual to their task, and I believe we walked 
half the way. It was delightful! 

We stopped at a drinking place. How 
clear the water was thatfell from the old 
wooden spout into the wooden trough, 
where it sparkled and murmured, throwing 
up bubbles that broke upon the trough’s 
edge as it overran, making a pool in which 
the horses bathed their tired feet! Then, 
with a glad ripple, it ran down the pebbly 
gutter by the wayside. Ferns grew thrift- 
ily here, and the trees that shaded the wa- 
tering place were tangled with the bitter- 
sweet vine. 

After six miles of slow ascent we trotted 
for a short space; veryslowly tobe sure; 
and then dropped suddenly down, through 
a narrow gateway, walled by solid rock, a 
miniature Notch, into the coolest and green 
est of forest roads. 

By and bye the road wound round the crest 
of a hilland welooked down upon afarm, 
getting a bird's eye viewof the house and 
fields. The big farm house and barns, and 
many sheds; the cattle already coming by 
devious paths down the hillsides to the milk- 





ing yards; the busy people moving about 
hereand there; a wagon approaching the 
house, and the great watchdog running out 
with a joyous bark; a horse looking over a 
fence near-by, witha neigh of recognition 
for his master; the tinkle of a cow-bell on 
the leader of the herd; how sweet and pas- 
toral it all was! 

“The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea” 
murmured Trixinto my right ear. She had 
been ‘dropping into poetry” the most of the 
way. 

“Countless sunny hours, 

Long days, and solid banks of flowers.” 
as wechanced upon a bed of white violets 
in their moist and shady seclusion. 

“O Fan!” she absolutely screamed with 
delight, as we came suddenly upon a bit of 
meadow and 
“The wild marsh-marigold shines like fire in woods 

and hollows gray.” 

And two old ladies in the stage (we were 
walking as usual) nodded sympathetically, 
and one said ‘‘Them’s nice for greens!” 

During the summer, we have explored as 
diligently as ever Mrs. Elton could have 
done. But whatever view we have found 
charming, however wide the reach (and 
from one point in North Lane we overlook 
one of New England’s most famous valleys) 
it has always been said to us. ‘‘You should 
go up to the lookout” on Mount Teko? 
Mount Teko lies like a lion couchant guard- 
ing our valley at the south, and isa mere 
‘foot hill” says our Colorado friend. 

In one of those bright mornings in early 
September, yielding to the pressure of pub 
lic expression, we signified our desire to 
make the much talked of ascent. In due 
time Bonnie Lassie was awaiting us at the 
door. , She was in admirable spirits, and 
spun down the hill leading to the Corners, 
breaking into alittle run at the bottom, 
crossed the plain at a spanking trot, we giv- 
ing a breathless nod to Aunt Debby who 
was spreading her apples to dry, dashed 
across the bridge spanning the Brawl, not 
lessening her speed till we turned into a 
pasture at the left to begin the ascent of 
Mount Teko. The track, for it was little 
more than that at first, grew fainter as we 
crawled up the hillside, and was finally 
lost in atangle of birches and scrub oaks. 
Here we alighted, and Trix and I walked 
on, while Mr. Stuyvesant hitched Bonnie 
Lassie to a sapling. As he turned to come 
away, she sprang after him; the sapling bent; 
terrified by the motion she plunged violent- 
ly, broke her halter, and disappeared over 
the brow of the hill, dashing down among 
the rocks and boulders that are sown so 
thickly over this region. We hastily fol- 
lowed, fearing the worst for our pet Lassie, 
and soon came to the buggy, erect and ap- 
parently uninjured, while Bonnie Lassie 
having reached the pasture below, was ca. 
reering happily about, kicking up her heels 
at a knot of frightened calves huddled to- 
gether in an angle of the fence. 

There was a spectator of our mishaps 
standing by the buggy, an axe on his shoul- 
der and a pipein hls mouth. 

“I swan tu man, parson,” said he, as we 
came up. ‘I never seea crittur cut like 
that air hoss o’ yourn! Sez I tu Tink, sez I, 
‘baout time to quit, aint it?? We're a chop- 
pin on the Hawkins’ lot, tarnal guid piece 
o’ choppin tu; nigh onter sixty cord tu th’ 
acre, I reckon. Jest thenI heard a crashin’ 
an’ a smashin,’an’, thar was that air hoss, a- 
leapin’ like all puzzess, an’ fust I knowed, 
she was a-tearin’ daown hill, waggin a-boun- 
cin’ and a-jouncin’! SezI tu Tink, sez I, 
‘if that thar team wus mine, I’d sell aout 
tarnal cheap.’—-Waggin not much wuss, I 
reckon,” shaking the wheels. ‘But how on 
airth the critter turned them air fills clean 
under ’s more’n I ken kalkerlate. Putty 
critter, ruther high strung,” and he helped 
right the vehicle, and produced store of 
twine from his pockets to tie up the harness. 
We gave up the look-out, and walked back 
to Aunt Debby’s, who consoled us with 
hop beer and capital raised doughnuts, 
which she was frying in a big kettle, hang- 
ing from the crane in the open fireplace. 

There was a marriage in the church in 
August, on ‘‘prayer meeting night!’ Usual- 
ly on these nights the attendance is small. 
The customary /abitwes are found in the 
pews, and that is all. 

But a weddingis an event in Mirage and, 
on that night, not only the inhabitants of 
the ‘‘corners,”’the hamlet that clusters about 
post office and store, were there, but the 
farmers and farmers’ wives, who are gener- 
ally too tired to do anything but go to bed 
after the milking and ‘‘chores,” had donned 
their Sunday clotbesand drivenin. All the 
young folks of course were there, and there 
was a pew or two full of boys in the rear 
of the church,where the light was dim, eat- 
ing peanuts and indulging, most likely, in 
irrelevant talk. It was a lovely moonlight 
night; the windows of the church were 
wide open. There are no mosquitoes in 
Mirage, and nothing more than a brilliant 
moth and astray bat fluttered in and about 
the lights 

The bride was a pale, middle-aged wo- 
man, while the groom seemed much young- 
er, and had a vacant expression of counte- 
nance. There was a pretty little brides- 
maid in white,who, together with the 
groomsman, a tall, fine-looking young man, 
made rather an unhappy contrast with the 
principal actors, 





As we came out after the mecting, we 
overheard a bit of talk from a group of wo- 
men in the church-porch. 

“Shameful!” exclaimed a yeung married 
woman, ‘‘wife been dead only six moaths.” 

“Well, but,” remonstrated Mrs. Rust, a 
stout woman of sixty with a fatty voice, 
‘what could he do? Three children and 


nine cows. Poor creetur!” F. A. H. 
Mirage, Sept. 28, 1878. 
> 








THE CRAZE FOR KILLING WOMEN. 

When the pert Margaret told Benedict 
that his wit was as blunt as a fencer’s foils, 
which ‘‘hit but hurt not,’’ he answered: ‘‘A 
most manly wit, Margaret; it will not hurt 
a woman.” The average criminal of the 
present day, if we may trust the daily rec- 
ords of the newspapers, is not like Bene- 
dict’s wit, as his main purpose seems to be 
to hurt women by blowing out their brains, 
cutting their throats, heaving them out of 
high windows, and kicking them to death. 
Indeed the number of persons who have 
been laying their hands upon women in the 
way of unkindness lately is alarming. Un- 
der the old notion that the exaltation of 
Woman was the full blossoming of civili- 
zation—‘‘the greatest evidence of its health 
and the greatest excellence of its beauty”— 
the protection of her weakness, the worship 
of her beauty, the destre for her companion- 
ship were like the charity, faith and hope 
of a chivalric religion, and being a woman 
was the pleasantest lot in life to which any- 
body could be called. But things are 
changed, and many seem to have fallen 
back into the old barbaric idea that man 
owns woman and can claim submission 
from her under penalty of death. There 
are countries in which certain animals are 
held sacred, and men let them roam the 
woods at will, build parks for them and 
make fantastic shelters wherein they can 
seek refuge from the storm. If in any one 
of these places the superstition should sud- 
denly cease, we can imagine how these 
hitherto sacred animals might be neglected, 
despised and even hunted as prey, so that 
the wayfarer would stumble over their car- 
casses by rock and stream, as is now com- 
mon in regard to the corpses of women in 
various parts of the Union. Members of 
that unfortunate sex seem to have no rights 
that a man is any longer bound to respect. 
If they seek security in married life, the 
drunken, jealous or unfaithful husband who 
promised to love arid cherish them may deal 
with them by axe or poison. Recent news 
from Chicago tells of the slaughter of two 
wives by their lords and masters. If they 
shun matrimony, seme young fellow like 
Lawyer Tracy, of Smithport, Pa., or Hotel 
Clerk Guetig, of Indianapolis, takes it into 
his head to shoot the recalcitrant object of 
his affections. If they steer between the 
Scylla of wedlock and the Charybdis of 
spinsterhood, like Mary Stannard, they may 
get murdered by a total stranger in a black- 
berry-patch. The late lamented Senator 
Morton used to say—on the stump—that 
it was a favorite amusement with the South- 
ern Chivalry to go gunning for negroes: it 
seems to be a favorite amusement with the 
chivalry of all parts of the country now-a- 
days to go gunning for women. If this 
thing continues, the profession of being a 
woman, which has flourished in spite of all 
that Susan B. Anthony and John Stuart 
Mill have said against it, will become de- 
cidedly unpopular, and the affrighted 
females will gather their skirts in a firm 
grasp and flee to the uttermost parts of the 
earth. We think it is time that the preser- 
vation of women should be pronounced the 
first law of nature, and we do not deem it 
too great a severity to ordain for their slay- 
ers that they shall undergo the penalties 
which in England attach to shooting a fox. 
—N. Y. World. ss 


WOMAN’S DUTY TO WOMAN. 


Eprrors JOURNAL.—I have recently read 
an address by Mrs. Josephine Butler, of 
England, upon the special duty of women, 
which nearly all women neglect. This pa- 
per is so exquisite in refinement, so tender 
in feeling, so Christlike in pure and woman- 
ly devotion to the cause she has espoused, 
that it cannot but commend itself to the 
heart of every woman, even though she be 
sceptical as to success in the special enter- 
prise proposed. I have lately, quite by ac- 
cident, come upon a mass of publications, 
put forth by the ‘‘Anti-Contagious Diseases 
Acts Association,” of England, of which 
the above mentioned address is one, and the 
reading of them has opened my eyes to an 
extent never dreamed of before, to the enor- 
mous responsibility resting upon ‘‘respecta- 
ble women” of all classes, regarding the 
prevention of the social evil, and the recla- 
mation, as far as possible, of those already 
its victims. 

It stands to reason that men cannot re- 
form the sex that men have ruined. It is 
only their stupidity that even leads them to 
try it. If anything is ever to be done for 
the outcasts, it must be by virtuous, married 
women, as has been abundantly proved by 
those who have worked in this forlorn and 
desperate cause. And those of us who, 
like myself, are trying to educate sons and 
daughters in such a way as to give them all 
possible safe-guards against temptation, 
may well tremble and faint with fear, to 





think of the ranks upon ranks of organized 
evils that will assault them as soon as they 
are out of our hands. It would be impos- 
sible, for me to express the infinite indigna- 
tion I have felt at the action of the British 
Parliament, in this matter, as fully set forth 
in the publications above alluded to. And 
as my attention had already been called to 
the fact, that even in our own land, there 
are brutish materialists who would impose 
this accursed system upon our own large 
cities, by reading a petition against such 
legislation published in the Woman's Jour- 
NAL last June, and signed by a number of 
earnest and devoted women, I feel it now 
a Christian duty to record with them my 
earnest protest against the smallest attempt 
at legislation in this matter. Since women 
are the only sufferers, socially, in this enor- 
mous evil, let themalso be the saviours; let 
no man whose own conscience is not abso- 
lutely clean of this offence, dare to meddle 
with it, further than togive his money and 
his approbation to those whom God shall 
call to perform the sacred work of restor- 
ing these hapless creatures to life and hope! 

And now, in conclusion, let us thank God 
that, with all our national evils, we do not 
possess, at the head of our government, a 
woman, like Vietoriaof England, whocould 
deliberately approve, sign and seal the Con- 
tagious Diseases Act, without one word of 
protest, s> far as we can discover. Is the 
woman mad, or so hard of heart as to ap- 
prove of harlotry, and to desire to put it 
under governmental protection? Does she 
in her heart relish the reports of her sons’ 
immoralities, and by her silence consent to 
them? Forty years she has reigned in Eng- 
land, and has she done anything for women? 
Do not the reports indicate a daily increase 
of the brutality to which her female subjects 
are liable, both good and bad, because they 
are poor? A rich woman, in England, has 
the world at her feet. A poor one has a 
world of misery upon her shoulders. I am 
tired of the laudations bestowed upon ‘‘Vic- 
toria Regina,” because she was a ‘“‘good 
wife and mother.” Isa good wife so un- 
common that the whole world, from plucky 
Canada to languid India, must send up 
praises to Victoria’s ears because she was 
faithful to one of the most splendid men of 
thiscountry? As for the mother part, Ido 
not think the reputations of either Wales or 
Edinburgh do the Queen much credit. 

With regard to the political status of wo- 
men, it seems to me that whether or not we 
attain to the exercise of our right of Suf- 
frage, it is the most sacred duty women now 
have to perform, to feel and speak for each 
other. To cultivate a loyalty to woman- 
hood, similar to that which men show to 
what they call ‘‘manhood.” To tell our 
sons, brothers, husbands, and physicians 
how we abominate the idea that a portion 
of our sex was created to be a prey for the 
other’s lust, and that wherever we find a 
man who does hold that theory and act 
upon it, we shall hold him up to the scorn 
of every honest woman. In this way, in 
the process of time, the whole tone of pub- 
lic opinion would gradually change, and we 
might hope for large results from the fact 
that men do not like to be despised even by 
women. Justice! justice! let us cry. If 
one sinner must suffer, so shall the other. 
Perhaps, by-and-by, men will see that hon- 
est wives are better for them than courte- 
sans who dislike their patrons while cajol- 
ing them to their ruin. I am not quite a 
Suffragist avowedly, but I must say that if 
the twin curses of intemperance and lust 
goon unchecked much longer, I cannot 
promise not to become one. My sympathies 
are with you inall your efforts to send light 
into the dark places of our country, and in 
every word you say to raise the standard 
of true womanhood everywhere. 

May I ask you to republish Mrs. Butler’s 
address? And should you think best, you 
have my consent also to publish this letter, 
as there are many women still, who have 


read nothing of the matter of which it treats. 
MATHILDE Fay. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. — 


The Women’s Union Rooms, 4 Park St., 
Bosion, will ——— on Sundays, from ten A. M., to 
five Pp. M., for ing and conversation. 


Mary Safford Blake, M. D. will lecture in 
Wesleyan Hall, Thursday afternoon, Oct, 17. Sub- 
ject, ““Population."’ 


Harvard Examinations for Women. 
An experienced teacher proposes to fit for Harvard 
Examinations in modern languages, Sisters and Lit- 
erature at reasonable prices. Best Cambridge refer- 
ences, Address, M., Woman's JouRNAL Office, 


Mary B. Owens, nurse, 25 Cliff Street, Boston 
Highlands. Experience of seven years. Reference, 
E. C. Keller, M. D., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 2m39 


A Young Lady of experience, desires a posi- 
tion with a florist to make up and will in every way 
make herself generally useful. Situation more an 
object than salary. references. Address 5 
Peabody Street, Boston Highlands. 


Miss E. F. Lane, 4 graduate of Boston Uni- 
versity, and who has had four years’ experience in 
teaching, will prepare pupils for any college, or for 
the Harvard Examinations for Women. Also will 
give instruction in special studies, either ey or 
in schools. Reference.—J.W. Lindsay, Dean of the 
College of Liberal Arts, Boston University; A. H. 
Buck, Professor of Greek and German; Geo. 'T. Dip- 
pold, Instructor in French. Address k. F. LANE, 
20 Beacon Street. 


Partner Wanted,—An energetic business per- 
son, man or woman, wanted to buy one half interest 
in the Beacon oF Proeress, (which is published at 
Indianapolis, Indiana,) and to take charge of the sub- 
scription department. The Beacon isa weekly paper, 
only five months old and is now self-sustaining, but 
we wish to —- it and extend its circulation. A 
emall amount of cash required. Applicants must 
favor WoMAN SUFFRAGE. 

MARY E. HAGGART, Fd. & oy 

Indianapolis, Ind. f. 
































Waltham New Church School, A 
Home School for Boys and Girls, with parental 
care and thorough instruction, from Kinder, n to 
College. Boys fitted for Harvard, entering clear, and 
Girls taught in the same classes. S»ecial care taken 
of young children lacking fathers or mothers. French 
under charge of M. Lévy. Thorough drillin Music, 

BENJ. WORCESTER, Princi 

Waltham, Mass. 


Lectures,—The undersigned respectfully offers 
the following lectures. 


The Great Pyramid.—Through one of the 
most extraordinary discoveries of modern times, the 
clue to the mystery of the Great Pyramid of Jeezah 
in Egypt, has been given to the world; and what was 
considered by the ancients as the chief of the seven 
wonders of the world is now shown to be more won- 
derful than they deemed. The chief discoveries are 
given in this lecture. 

Our Financial Problem, — The lecturer 
does not believe that the bullionists are knaves, or 
the greenbackers fools; but that we have come to a 
new timein the history of man, and that the solu- 
tion of the great problem of our country to-day can 
only be achieved by gathering the truth from both 
sides into something on a higher plane than either 
now holds. 

The Danger of the Republic,—An alarm 





cry. 
Terms ten dollars and expenses, with modifica- 

tions. Jessk H. Jones. 
North Abington, Mass. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 
E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 


Homeeopathist. 


775 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 1 to 8 Pp. m. 














Arvilla Bb. Haynes, M. D. 
773 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 8 to9 a. m., and 2to4pP.m. 1ly10 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Pr’ Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Office hours from 10 a. Mm. to 5 P. M., daiy. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 


Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 














Mrs. H. B. O’Leary, M. D., 
Has returned to her residence, 
75 Chester Square, near Tremont St. 


Office Hours—10 a. m. to 1 P. m., Tuesdays and 
Thursdays. All other days engaged by appointment. 





ROYAL Powe 
Absolutely Pure, 


“ROYAL” has a larger sale than all other baking 
powders combined—because of its unquestioned Puri- 
ty, uniform Strength, Healthfuiness and Efficacy 
Prepared from GRAPE CREAM TARTAR imported 
expressly for this peerless powder direct from the 
Wine district of France—it has received the indorse- 
ment and recommendation of the New York Board 
of Health, and of eminent physicians and scientific 
men everywhere. No family having once used the 
Roya! Baking Powder will ever be without it. 


Sold only in tin cans by grocers. 


= The finest preparation in the world. Consum- 
ers should observe that its perfect purity and strength 
not only insures success in baking, but makes it go 
one-third further than adulterated or short-weight 
kinds. It will keep any length of time in any climate. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL. — COMFORTING. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations; of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine proper- 
ties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided 
our breakfast tables with a delicately flavored beverj 
age which may save us many heavy doctor's bills. It 
is by the judicious use of such articlesof diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may es 
cape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well-for- 
tified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”*— Civil Service Gazette. 

Sold only 1n soldered tins, 44 and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Ene. 6m40 


MIS. N. J. MORSE, 


Electro Magnetic Physician, 6 Hamilton Place, Bos- 
el Opposite Park Street Church. Electrical ‘or 
ths. 1. 











MRS. DR. TUCE’S 


Improved Hygienic Plasters ! 


Will cure 
Inflammatory and Gouty Rheumatism 


and Neuralgia, Bunions and enlarged joints positive- 
ly cured. Sciatic, lumbago, liver and kidney troubles 
relieved and then cured. 


This is no imposition; 


we have used 600 in three months. The Dr. is & 
thorough 
Electrician and Electric Physician. 
Piles, Constipation and diseases of women and chil- 
dren are specialities. The Dr.’s 
new specific for CATARBRH 


is meeting with unparalleled success. Call and take 
atreatment free. Office, 28 Winter Street, Boston. 
Hygienic Retreat, South Weymouth. Office not open 
Thursday. Send stamp for circular. 3m41 
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